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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE negotiations over the proposed Air Pact between 
the Locarno Powers need careful handling, and a 
great deal may depend on immediate decisions in London. 
Germany’s reply amounted to little more than an assur- 
ance that she welcomed the idea of the Air Pact, and was 
prepared to begin discussions on it. The French Press 
has emphasized the absence of any reference in the reply 
to the wider aspects of the understanding, in particular, 
disarmament in general, Germany’s return to Geneva and 
her signature of the Eastern Security Pact. The omission 
is in fact obvious, but it is possible to lay too much stress 
on it. Germany’s predominant feeling undoubtedly is 
that the method of direct conversations, which proved so 
fruitful as between Great Britain and France, should be 
adopted in her case also, and the proposal that British 
Ministers (presumably Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden) 
should go to Berlin to talk there is entirely reasonable. 
It would, of course, be possible for Baron von Neurath to 
come to London instead, but it would be much less satis- 
factory, for no one can deal effectively with Germany who 
does not deal with Herr Hitler direct. If further negotia- 
tions are to succeed, the discussions should be shifted to 
Berlin forthwith, and any prior consultation between 
London and Paris should be conducted as unobtrusively as 
possible, for Germany, always abnormally sensitive in such 
matters, would have just reason to complain if she were 
treated as the mere recipient of proposals already cut and 
dried between Great Britain and France. 
* * * * 

Whoever goes to Berlin must tread delicately, for his 
task will be to urge Germany to accept not merely the 
Air Pact which she approves, but other of the London 
proposals regarding which she shows so far less enthusiasm. 
She has adduced no good grounds for declining to sign the 
Eastern European Pact, and the conclusion of that agree- 


ment would, as the Russian Ambassador in London 
pointed out on Tuesday, materially increase confidence 
throughout Eastern EKurope—a fact on which Poland no 
less than Germany might with profit reflect. That is a 
consideration which British Ministers are entitled to 
emphasize at Berlin, but Britain at any rate need not 
go so far as to make the Air Convention dependent on 
the Eastern European Pact. Tor the Air Convention is a 
logical supplement to the Locarno agreements and has 
unquestionable value in itself. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the larger objectives of the recent London Conference 
will be achieved, but there would be no sense in taking the 
line that it must be absolutely all or nothing. We do not 
fully endorse General Spears’ assumption, in his interesting 
article on a later page, that the Air Pact is directed against 
Germany—Locarno, to which it gives logical effect, 
was not—but he is entirely right in urging that the chief 
essential is to make the collective system of the League of 
Nations effective, with regional pacts supplementary to it. 
* * a * 

The Gold Clause Judgement 

The American Government's victory on the Gold 
Clause issue was as near a defeat as any victory well 
could be. The bench of the Supreme Court divided 
by the narrowest margin possible—five to four; the 
minority issued a scathing judgement on the action of 
the Government in repudiating its own promise to repay 
its loans in dollars of a specific gold value; and the 
majority, while ruling against the appellants in the 
case of a gold currency certificate and railway gold 
bonds, ruled against the Government in the case of its 
Liberty Bonds, but warned the appellant that he would 
get no material redress, since (residing within the borders 
of the United States) he had suffered no material loss 
in being repaid in dollars of reduced gold content. But as | 
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foreign holders of Liberty Bonds have undoubtedly 
suffered loss through the devaluation of the dollar, the rul- 
ing may yet involve the Government in some heavy claims. 
The main purport of the majority decision is that the 
Government of the Unite d States enjoys the full constitu- 
tional right to control the country’s currency as it will- 
Whatever may be thought of that doctrine—and the 
nature of the division in the Court shows how much 
room there is for two opinions—it is on all practical 
grounds fortunate that the Government won its victory, 
and perhaps equally fortunate that it was a victory 
calculated to chasten rather than exhilarate. 
* * * + 
The Arms Traffic Inquiry 
The Royal Commission on the Traffic in Arms is to be 
judged both by its terms of reference and its personnel, 
the former being on the whole more satisfactory than the 
Jatter. Holes could be picked in any formula, but the 
Government must be given credit for a desire to make 
the field of inquiry as wide as possible. There is, indeed, 
no legitimate question regarding either arms manufacture 
in this country or the international traffic that would 
necessarily be excluded by the Commission’s terms of 
reference. It will not have the same extensive powers as 
the American Senate committee on the same subject to 
-all for any documents that seem relevant, and troubles 
may arise on this score, but it will apparently be able in 
case of need to take evidence on oath, and its proceedings 
will in general be public. As for the members of the 
Commission, while they all no doubt have their merits indi- 
vidually—it is not invidious to single out Mr. J. A. 
Spender as a particularly happy choice—no one with a 
reasonable knowledge of the varying qualities of public 
men of the day would find it difficult to suggest how a 
stronger commission might have been constituted. A 
good deal will obviously depend on the acumen and per- 
tinacity of the chairman, who is an octogenarian. 
* * * * 
America and Collective Action 
In declaring at a Canadian Society dinner in New York 
on Saturday that the United States was ready, in the 
event of an effective disarmament agreement being 
obtained, to forswear any interference with collective 
action taken against an aggressor, the United States 
Secretary of State was enunciating no new doctrine, for 
the same thing had been said by Mr. Norman Davis, 
with full authority, at the Disarmament Conference in 
1933, and very much the same by the former Secretary of 
State, Mr. Stimson, in 1932. But this reaffirmation of 
what must now be regarded as America’s fixed policy is 
both apposite and valuable, for it removes one of the 
most serious obstacles to effective collective action by the 
League of Nations just at the moment when a new recog- 
nition of the potential importance of such action is being 
evinced in this country. But the condition attached is 
not to be overlooked. America’s pledge of benevolent 
neutrality—or rather of non-insistence on the formal 
rights of neutrals—is dependent on the conclusion of a 
satisfactory disarmament agreement. And even so it is 
not clear what form the undertaking broadly outlined by 
Mr. Hull would be given. 
* * * * 
Persistent Pepper 
The persistence in Parliament and the Press of questions 
on the pepper pool débdcle indicates a healthy deter- 
mination to get to the bottom of an unpleasant business 
—whatever may be found there. Attention at the 
same time is being directed to tin, and there is no harm 
in that. But the two questions are not on all fours, 
for the Tin Restriction Scheme is an established and 


a 


recognized fact, though a good deal of mystery invests 
the buffer pool which forms a constituent part of it. 
The pepper ramp was speculation pure and simple, 
and the fact that the commodity whose PTice the 
manipulators were trying to force up was a foodstutt 
aggravates the offence—more as a matter of principle 
than because a reduced consumption of pepper woul 
gravely undermine health or character. Investigation, 
into the lists of shareholders of the companies concerned 
have brought the names of men like Mr. Reginald 
McKenna and Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen into a prominence 
no doubt distasteful to them, but the doctrine that g 
man should know something of how his invested money 
is being employed is none the worse for a little emphasis, 
The House of Commons has been assured that the Official 
Receiver’s inquiry into the affairs of one of the firnis 
involved in the pepper operations will be exhaustive, 
and plenty of members of the House can be relied oy 
to see that the probe drives where it should. 
* * * * 

General Election Canards 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech to the Edgbaston Conservative 
Club should serve to dispel the rumours about an early 
General Election. He told the Club that there will not 
be an election yet awhile, that the Government had not 
even considered the date of it, and that after the India 
Bill there remained a great deal of legislation to dispose 
of before the present National Government had fulfilled 
its function. Let us hope that this will end the agitation 
for an autumn election. The desirability of strengthening 
the Cabinet and speeding up the tempo of its action has 
nothing whatever to do with the question of the right 
time for appealing to the country. It is not politically 
healthy to be constantly thinking in terms of elections, 
When Parliaments lasted for seven years there was much 
to be said for dissolving in the sixth year for the simple 
reason that seven years was too long. But the maximun 
term of five years was substituted because a period of 
five years was considered to be best for the duration 
of a strong Government— it was just long enough time in 
which fully to develop a policy, but not so long as to 
induce fatigue and staleness. There is only one electoral 
consideration which the Government need seriously 
consider now—it should be vivifying its programme of 
action and strengthening its personnel so that it can 
present an impressive record when the election comes. 

* ae * bd 


The British Industries Fair 

Year by year the British Industries Fair increasingly 
justifies its existence. At its inception it was thought of 
mainly as a means for stimulating the buying of Empire 
products for the home market. But it has become also 
a rendezvous for foreign business men who come not 
merely to see what new things are being made in Britain 
and the Dominions, but as buyers to place important 
orders. Whilst it serves to make known the novelties 
that have been produced, it also encourages, among 
manufacturers, a healthy spirit of emulation and enter- 
prise. No one today can say—as might justly have 
been said twenty or twenty-five years ago—that our 
industrialists, satisfied that their goods were of high 
quality, were content to go on producing the same things 
over and over again. Nor is it only in the new industries, 
which have so conspicuous a place at Olympia, that 
novelties are on show. The displays of textiles at the 
White City prove that the textile manufacturers have 
been waking up to the needs of the time. The heavy 
industries will show what they have been doing later on 
—in May—at Birmingham. 
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Improved Foreign Trade 

Mr. Runciman was justified in looking on the bright 
side of things when he spoke at the Mansion House 
dinner last Monday in celebration of the opening of the 
British Industries Fair. For whilst in 1933 the main 
economic improvement in this country was in domestic 
trade, exports increasing only by £3,000,000, during 
1934 exports increased by the substantial total of 
£30,000,000 over that of the previous year and figures 
published since by the Board of Trade show an estimated 
adverse balance for 1934 of no more than £1,000,000. In 
spite of continued world depression our manufacturers 
have recovered some of the ground lost in foreign markets. 
That recovery has gone further here than elsewhere is 
shown by the fact that we have regained our position 
as the first exporting country in the world. But it 
should be remembered that our supremacy is measured 
py the relative failure of other countries to export their 
goods. How that affects us may be judged from the 
case of Italy. An adverse balance of trade in 1934 has 
compelled Italy to restrict her imports, and the effect 
of the new system of import licences just announced 
will be a reduction in imports of British goods varying 
from 10 to 35 per cent. Till trade restrictions are 
reduced instead of increased there can be no real recovery. 
Some one must begin the process. 

* * * # 

The Control of Birth-Control 

Professor Carr-Saunders, lecturing to the Eugenics 
Society last Saturday, commented on the approaching 
decline in the population, which is likely to reduce it in the 
next thirty years by 25 or 30 per cent. The cause of this 
decline is very largely birth-control. That may be justi- 
fiable if the result is quality instead of quantity. But 
at present birth limitation is practised more among those 
who are mentally well endowed and physically fit than 
among the less intelligent and less physically fit. That 
process, if continued, would in the long run spell race 
deterioration. ‘To redress the balance both: negative 
and positive action is needed—more birth-control at 
one end and more consciousness of the duty of bearing 
children at the other. Higher income-tax relief in 
respect of children might help as an incentive in one 
direction. 

* * * * 

The Ribbon-Builders’ Triumph 

Nothing but harm will have been done by the Govern- 
ment’s allusion to ribbon development in the King’s 
Speech unless a measure is introduced without further 
delay ; for every week that passes means intensified 
effort on the part of speculative builders to continue their 
exploitation of the roads before the Bill becomes law. 
The Prime Minister has repeatedly been pressed to say 
when legislation will be introduced. Last month he gave 
one hopeful reply which was taken to indicate that the 


Government really did mean to expedite matters. But 


a week ago, when further questioned, he could do no 
better than refer to his earlier answers—all, with one 
exception, non-committal, and none of them followed 


by action. It is a sorry exhibition of ineffectiveness. 


* x * * 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The Com- 
mittee stage of the India Bill, which will last all the 
spring and summer, started on Tuesday with a swing. 
In the first five minutes two amendments were accepted 
by the Government, without their movers having even 
to explain what they purported to do. But this pace 
lid not last long. Sir Robert Horne followed with a 


speech of over half an hour, an interminable time for 
the Committee stage, and roved over~the whole field of 
Indian affairs. Mr. Churchill sat throughout the day, 
entrenched behind a whole library of blue books, crouch- 
ing in his lair on the corner seat below the gangway, 
ready to spring at the Secretary of State on the slightest 
sign of a false move. He did not get any real oppor- 
tunity, for Sir Samuel Hoare was firm and yet pleasantly 
persuasive in all his answers to the Diehard amendments. 
* * * ~ 


It was Sir Stafford Cripps who gave Mr. Churchill his 
first opportunity to draw blood, on an amendment 
designed to take the appointment of the Viceroy 
out of Party politics, Sir Stafford, who usually gets his 
effects by calmness and restraint, suddenly lashing 
himself into a fury of indignation on the subject of the 
appointment of Judges in this country, and asserting 
that: “* It is perfectly well known that in the past there 
have been some scandalous appointments made on a 
political basis by the Conservative Party in this country.” 
These sinister suggestions, further developed in response 
to an interruption, were immediately seized upon by 
Mr. Churchill, and Sir Stafford later explained them away, 
but his odd outburst caused a good deal of comment. 
Following on his speech last week, when he adopted 
towards Mr. Oliver Stanley the manner of a bullying 
lawyer with a reluctant witness, Members are asking 
themselves whether his platform philippies in the country 
are not causing him to lose his sense of the House of 
Commons. 

* * * * 

The Labour Party missed its chance badly on the 
Vote of Censureon Unemployment. Led by Mr. Lansbury, 
it chose, instead of making a detailed and documented 
attack on the Government for its mishandling of the 
Unemployment regulations, to indict the whole capitalist 
system. The Prime Minister had therefore a good 
wicket to bat on and indulged in some quite spirited 
hitting. He was helped by the fact that for once he 
had a cheering crowd of supporters behind him. It 
was not that they felt that he was making a good speech, 
but they were so relieved to find that it was not as bad 
as they had feared. A really bad performance in the 
present “‘ jumpy ” temper of politics might have brought 
down the Government. So they cheered lustily, and the 
more they cheered the more vehement the Prime Minister 
became and the more offensive were the interruptions 
of the Opposition. Altogether there was a great deal 
of noise and charges and counter-charges and threats 
and counter-threats, all sadly in the tradition of a full- 
dress Unemployment debate. Electors in the gallery 
must have wondered once again how it was all going to 
help the unemployed, whose numbers the day before 
had been reported higher by a quarter of a million. 

* * * * 

But Mr. Neville Chamberlain had a relatively quiet 
House when he came to wind up the debate. He 
appeared definitely to turn down the New Deal policy and 
emphasized his oft-repeated conclusion that the “ quickest 
and most effective contribution that any Government 
can make towards an increase of employment is to 
create conditions which will encourage and_ facilitate 
improvement in ordinary trade.” The speech seemed 
at first to foreshadow another Safety First election on the 
1929 lines, but I am assured that this is reading too much 
into it. It was an attempt to reassure the City, badly 
rattled by political rumours, that Government stock 
was still high and that there was no danger of an early 
General Election. 
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HE Press and Lobby discussions on the Government’s 
future ebb and flow. Rumours improbable in 
varying degree are given currency, and promptly and 
with perfect veracity denied. But to assume that all 
-is, well with the Government, and that if an election 
took place tomorrow, with the Cabinet’s personnel 
and programme unchanged, it would result. in certain 
victory for the MacDonald administration, is plain non- 
sense. Nothing could be less certain. Every by- 
election points to a reversion to the position of 1929, 
when Labour, as the largest party, took office, but 
without a clear majority. The National Government 
is in a stronger electoral position today than the Con- 
servative Party was then, and by-elections are in some 
respects a fallacious index, but the danger that when 
the test comes the National Government will at the 
best find itself dependent on the support of its extreme 
Right is very real. If that happened it would be a 
disaster for the country. Reactionary policies forced 
on the Cabinet as the price of die-hard support would 
alienate the sympathy of all left-centre progressives 
and at the same time provide invaluable propaganda 
for the Communists and Left-wing Socialists. A Cabinet 
that so ordered its affairs as to invite that fate would 
deserve neither sympathy nor mercy. 

Yet the case for a continuance of the National Govern- 
ment system for a further term—not_ indefinitely—is 
unanswerable, if only because of what the alternatives 
are. The world is still plunged in uncertainty and 
instability. This country has problems of the first 
magnitude facing it in Europe and Asia. International 
trade is barely stirring from its stagnation. In some 
directions, indeed, new obstacles to its flow are still 
being devised. Partly, but not solely, as a consequence 
the unemployment total still stands at well over two 
millions, and increased by nearly a quarter of a million 
in January. The term emergency is best reserved for 
occasions that incontestably demand it, but no one 
will deny that highly abnormal conditions, involving 
special dangers and calling not only for effort but for 
unity in effort, still prevail. A National Government is 
needed to cope with them, but if it shows itself incapable 
of its task it has no hope of survival. Moreover, in 
such a matter as this to seem incapable is as bad as being 
it. Let the electors get the impression that the Cabinet 
has settled down into its groove and that the more adven- 
turous and enterprising among its members are held 
back by the hesitation and inertia of their colleagues, 
and they will rightly refuse to lift a finger to prolong 
its life. 

The character of the next Government will be deter- 
mined by the votes of several million electors of the 
centre who will support it if, and only if, they think it 
worth supporting. Most of them are Conservatives, 
some are Liberals who feel that the circumstances still 
demand the suspension of party conflicts. The Govern- 
ment has a year or so yet to establish a claim on their 
votes, and it will get them only on certain conditions. 
They are obvious, and in the main well recognized, but 
that does not necessarily mean that they will be fulfilled. 
Briefly, there must be new leadership, reconstruction and 
an infusion of new vigour into the Cabinet. With that 
the Government may survive. Without it disaster is 
certain. Personal questions are, of course, involved. 
The Prime Minister played an essential part in the con- 
struction of the present Government. He preserved a 
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measure of continuity between the old and the new; he 
brought a certain number of Labour votes into the general 
pool; he was accepted as head of the Cabinet by jt, 
Liberal members (of both sections), as a Conservative at 
that time would not have been. But the moment when 
that service was indispensable is past. Mr. MacDonald 
is a tired man—five years of Premiership in such condi. 
tions would tire most men—and tired men make bad 
leaders. Mr. MacDonald is believed to recognize that him. 
self, but he will serve his Government ill if he postpones 
the transition much longer. His natural, but not inevit. 
able, successor is Mr. Baldwin. There may be other poss. 
bilities, but none that looks more propitious has beey 
suggested yet. Most men have faults, and the Conserya. 
tive leader is perhaps not conspicuous for the qualities 
of initiative and decision which the present situation 
demands, but he inspires more confidence in the country 
than any other leading statesman, and his record on the 
whole justifies the verdict, omnium consensu capa 
imperii quia imperavit. 
Mr. Baldwin, moreover, might be expected to select 
a Cabinet very definitely more to the Left than the 
present. That is the essential need. Imagination and 
vigour in domestic affairs, imagination and courage in 
foreign, are called for in a degree in which they are not 
forthcoming today. The country will refuse vehemently 
and rightly to tolerate indefinitely the shame of unen- 
ployment above the two million level, and Ministers who 
declare, like the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that they intend simply to go on as they are going and 
refuse to consider a public works policy as a remedy for 
unemployment, are doing more than they know to ensure 
the return of a Labour Government, which will pledge 
itself to reduce~ unemployment, at whatever ultimate 
cost to the country’s finances. The temper of the 
country in this matter is disturbing. The unemployed 
have shown amazing patience year after year. But the 
Public Assistance Board agitation is significant. It 
has gone beyond what the facts justify, and it will not 
easily be assuaged, for complaints will persist under any 
system of relief. On every ground, social, economic and 
humane, the Government must set itself resolutely to 
provide more work, not higher. doles. Of course, many 
forms of relief work are extravagant and _ provide a 
minimum of employment, but is that a reason for rejecting 
a policy of public works expansion wholesale ? This 
is the moment for adding to the national capital in the 
matter not only of houses, but of roads and bridges and 
public buildings and aerodromes ; of diminishing public 
dangers in the abolition of level-crossings; of foreseeing 
what the needs of the country ten years hence will be 
and beginning to supply them now. Interest and 
amortization on the sums involved would be no greater 
than the unemployment insurance payments saved. 
That is only one sphere, though the most important, 
in which a new spirit and a new approach are imperative. 
And to generate the new spirit there must be an intro- 
duction of new blood. Amateur Cabinet-making is 4 
futile pastime, but only a blind man could fail to see 
some of the points of weakness in the present Cabinet, 
and some of the sources outside from which it could 
draw strength. It is a gross waste of talent that a man 
like Mr. Ormsby-Gore should be left stranded in the 
Office of Works, or a man like Lord Eustace Percy be 
outside the Cabinet altogether. Sir Kingsley Wood 
may desire to continue the admirable work he is doing at 
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— 
the Post Office, but the ability he has displayed there 
qualifies him for a higher post. Mr. Eden should, of 
course, be inside the Cabinet-room instead of on its 
doorstep. And the elevation of some of the more pro- 
essive back-bench Conservatives at least to the position 
of Under Secretary would be a demonstration that the 
administration had abandoned the conviction that it was 
‘jneapable of improvement. 
As to Mr. Lloyd George’s place in the scheme of things 
that is a separate problem. But this at least is certain, 
jf the Cabinet. remains unreconstructed, and Mr. Lloyd 


George’s campaign continues on its projected lines, it 
will be a beaten Cabinet when the electorate’s votes are 
counted. That need not be. The Government has a 
great deal to its credit, but it cannot live merely on its 
past. If in a new guise it can gain the confidence of 
that mass of unattached voters ready to support a 
National Government, but only a Government ready to risk 
something in the fight against unemployment at home, 
and to risk something for the collective system abroad, 
then it will get its new lease of power, and the country 
will get the administration it most needs. 


A SCHOOL FOR PLANNERS 


LANNING in the modern sense of the term—whether 
it be town-planning, or transport-planning, or 
economic planning—demands much more than the setting 
down on paper of ideal schemes. It requires highly 
trained men, not only skilled in the details of professional 
work, but also taught to regard these as elements sub- 
ordinate to certain clearly defined social ends. Here is a 
practical need which must be met before any great 
advance can be made. It was with this object that the 
Architectural Association recently founded the School 
of Planning and Research for National Development. It 
was opened last January, and its organization is to be 
developed and extended next autumn. It is intended that 
the School shall be a centre for research and consultation, 
its students being men already partially or fully equipped 
as architects, engineers or surveyors who are bent on 
fitting themselves for that constructive development 
work which ought to become a key activity in this country 
during the next ten years. National planning at present 
is for the most part in the air. If it is to be brought down 
to earth, there must be trained men capable of directing 
the technical work. 

An organized system for training the right men is as 
indispensable for winning the long-range objectives of 
peace as those of war. That there is no time to be lost 
becomes evident when we reflect for a moment upon some 
of the major practical problems of our time. Already 
the local authorities are busy in enormous slum-clearing 
and new building operations. This year they will have 
the further duty imposed on them of rebuilding in over- 
crowded areas to provide accommodation for those who 
are displaced from the crowded dwellings. Here, in this 
matter of housing alone, which is al:ealy engaging or 
about to engage the attention of the authorities, we are 
confronted with problems which cannot be satisfactorily 
solved if they are treated as isolated local problems. But 
also, with this question, has to be considered a host of 
inter-related matters all of which are pressing. One of the 
duties of the Commissioners for the depressed areas is to 
stimulate, first the transference of surplus workers to 
other districts, and secondly, the establishment of new 
industries in their own districts. This matter has its 
obvious bearing upon housing, and affects the suitable 
distribution of factories in relation to residential areas. 

With these problems is inseparably bound up that of 
transport, both local and national. The railways are 
preparing to speed up their long-distance trains, and they 
are strengthening their local services by linking them up 
with systematic road-transport services. ‘The improve- 
ment or extension of the arterial roads is always under 
consideration, and if this is to be efficiently and economi- 
cally carried out, it must be in strict relationship to 
the through-traffic needs of the great cities served and 
to local systems of subsidiary roads. Nor is the problem 


of transport confined to roads and railways. The canals 
are beginning to be brought back into use. Internal 
flying, both for passengers and mails, is at last being 
organized. Harbours and coastal shipping ought to be 
considered. Here we have a whole series of questions 
each of which, in isolation, is seriously before the country 
as one which must be quickly dealt with, and yet none of 
them, isolated from the rest, can be dealt with as it should 
be. Treat these matters separately, and we shall be build- 
ing up for the future the same sort of muddle which the 
nineteenth century left as a dismal legacy. Treat them 
together, cach in relation to the whole, and we shall be 
building up order. 

Moreover, the process of clearing away piecemeal the 
relics of that period of chaos, which goes on continually 
through the mere wear-and-tear of time and the obliga- 
tion to modernize, gives opportunities, too often neg- 
lected, to undo the errors of the past. The powers to 
town-plan built-up areas are no longer lacking, though 
for one opportunity taken when demolition is occurring 
ten are neglected. The town of Croydon, it may be 
mentioned, is setting an admirable example which 
London might imitate in preparing to devote a large 
space in the heart of its area to the creation of a “ civic 
centre.” In London during the last dozen years vast 
blocks of buildings have been pulled down and higher 
blocks erected on the sites, but seldom have the authorities 
intervened to insist on plans of reconstruction which 
would improve the adjacent streets. Here are constantly 
occurring problems of planning which ought to be 
examined with a view to regional necessities, sometimes 
national necessities. 

The recognition of these needs is becoming more and 
more general, and some powers have been granted by 
Parliament which make regional action, if still difficult, 
at least possible ; and we are coming nearer to a time 
when, at the centre, the Ministry of Health will co-operate 
with the Ministry of Transport. But it is not enough 
to be aware of the needs, or to have advisory committees 
creating admirable general schemes which can only be 

carried out when large numbers of authorities are agreed 
and capable of taking joint action. We have been going 
through a stage in which public opinion was being pre- 
pared and educated, and that was a necessary preliminary. 
But we have reached the point when action on a national 
scale cannot much longer be deferred if the country is 
to avoid colossal losses. Larger co-ordinating executive 


powers will have to be conferred, and these can only 
be provided by Parliament after extensive surveys of 
housing, industrial and transport needs have been made. 

Both in the preliminary stages of inquiry and in the 
later stages of administration trained men will be needed 
who understand the practical problems of local and 
national planning. 


Therefore we cannot attach too much 
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importance to that spade-work which the School of 
Planning and Research for National Development 
proposes to undertake. Its task is a two-fold one—that 
of preparing the necessary body of information, and 
that of producing the men. It will seek, we are told, 
to create the type of mind which can see such problems 
in relation to the whole nation. And it will be observed 
that if it is to get the men who may be counted upon 
to produce the best results, it will generally have to 
start with students who have already been through a 
complete technical course qualifying them as architects, 


—., 


or engineers, or surveyors. Men who in the ordinary 
way would already have entered upon a_ professional 
career will necessarily for a time be diverted from it jf 
they are to pursue to the full the studies which such a 
School can offer them. It is of vital importance 
that provision should be made for such work. Mey 
qualified for the constructive business of planning yil| 
soon be necessary if the tasks of Government departments 
and local authorities are to be carried out in an enlightened 
spirit. The visionaries have had their say. The next 
job will be that of the experts. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CURIOUS item of lobby-gossip reaches me from 
Westminster, and I quote it simply as a record of 
what some M.P.’s are saying—making no claim for it be- 
yond that. The latest “ possible Prime Minister ” is Cap- 
tain Tryon, the Minister of Pensions—on the ground that 
most of the objections that apply to anyone else do not 
apply to him. He is popular in all quarters, as able as a 
Prime Minister needs to be (as Campbell-Bannerman, 
for instance), has done his job as Minister of Pensions 
well, and is more aloof than most Ministers from internal 
party controversies. There I leave it—being personally 
of the opinion that Mr. Baldwin will be the next Prime 
Minister, and before very long. But how long, by the 
way, is the Ministry of Pensions to continue? Its work 
must be shrinking fairly rapidly year by year, through 
the ordinary process of human mortality, and most 
of the administration must have been by this time 
reduced pretty much to routine. Sooner or later the 
surviving pensioners will no doubt be transferred to 
the War Office or some other department. 
an economy which need not be long deferred. 
** * * * 


Surely 


A rather interesting bit of Cabinet inner history 
emerges from Sir Austen Chamberlain’s article on the Air 
Pact negotiations in Wednesday’s Daily Telegraph. 
Sir Austen quotes a passage which he describes as ‘* words 
written by the late Lord Balfour in prevision of Locarno.” 
The words in question are, in fact, taken from the state- 
ment read by Mr. Austen Chamberlain himself, as Foreign 
Minister, to the League of Nations Council in 1925, setting 
forth reasons why this country could not accept the 
Geneva Protocol approved by the League Assembly (in 
the days of the Labour Government) in September, 1924. 
It has always been generally understood that the author 
of the British statement was not the Foreign Secretary 
himself but Lord Balfour, who at that time held the sine- 
cure post of Lord President of the Council, but this is, 
so far as I know, the first time the authorship of the 
document has been publicly avowed—certainly on such 
unquestionable authority. 

* * * * 

Like everyone else, I suppose, I have paid my money 
to see that incredible play Young England, which is 
now in the third phase (Victoria Palace, Kingsway, 
Daly’s) of a career that looks like being endless. Actually, 
of course, one goes not to see the play, but to hear the 
audience, a large proportion of which must spend con- 
siderable sums in going periodically to hear what new 
interpolations its neighbours have devised. The original 
audiences showed an uncrring instinct when they decided 
to treat this shallow and shoddy clap-trap as farce. 
But the point of the whole affair may easily be missed. 
In Young England you see as faithful a representation 
as anyone is likely to evolve of the sort of stuff served 


up in all solemnity as patriotic drama in dictatorship 
countries. Anyone who so much as smiled there would 
soon be smiling his way to a concentration camp. 

* * * * 

Cambridge opinion, I gather, is considerably divided 
about the choice of Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn for the 
Parliamentary vacancy, and I hear a good deal of regret 
expressed that there seems likely to be no contest. There 
is no doubt about Mr. Pickthorn’s true-blue Conservatism, 
but it may very well be questioned whether the best use 
Universities can make of their special franchise is to send 
good party men to Westminster. On the whole, Oxford 
can claim to have, in Lord Hugh Cecil and Sir Charles 
Oman, more distinguished representation than Cambridge, 
The balance is not incapable of being readjusted. 

* * * * 


The appointment of Dame Rachel Crowdy to the new 
Royal Commission on the Traffic in Arms has a special 
appropriateness which may not be immediately apparent. 
Dame Rachel was for twelve years head of the section 
of the League of Nations Secretariat dealing with the 
opium traffic, and it has always been maintained that the 
system created for the control of the traffic in narcotics 
and dangerous drugs would form an admirable model 
for an arms traffic control system. But Dame Rachel 
sailed last week for the United States for a lecture-tour, 
so that the work of the Commission must either begin 
without her or be rather seriously delayed. 

* * * * 


Nothing, I suppose, that has happened under the Nazi 
régime in Germany has aroused feelings of greater repul- 
sion in this country than the beheading of two women in 
Berlin on Monday. And for an accumulation of reasons. 
We do not inflict the capital penalty for espionage in 
peace-time. We do not like executing women at all. 
There is something much more revolting about the 
bloody accompaniments of decapitation than about 
hanging. And, even given decapitation, the stroke of 
the headsman’s axe is, of the two, a shade more barbaric 
than the fall of the guillotine’s blade. However. I 
suppose it is all good and Nordic and beyond our under: 
standing. Long may it remain so. 

* * * * 


I am very glad to hear that Mr. H. W. Nevinson, 
who is, among other things, a frequent and valued 
contributor to The Spectator—is to be given an honorary 
Litt.D. by Dublin University. It is a well-deserved honour 
such as his own university of Oxford might well have 


paid him. 
* * * * 


Noted in Silence 
“Tam not going to allow questions which affect the 
British Empire.”—Mr. Justice Avory, JANUS. 
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THE KING AND HIS REIGN: I. PRINCE GEORGE’S EDUCATION 


By E. F. 


T is instructive to compare the two systems of education 
under which King George V and his father were 
brought up. The Prince Consort, while his eldest son 
was still in long clothes, defined with characteristic 
clarity the object which the course he was already planning 
for him had in view: it was to render him as unlike as 
possible to his great-uncles on his mother’s side. That 
was a reasonable aim; at any rate a father who strove 
to mould his son into the image of George IV or Ernest, 
Duke of Cumberland and King of Hanover, would cer- 
tainly not be held to be doing his conscientious best for 
his boy. Queen Victoria expressed much the same thing 
in other words when she assured her Uncle Leopold that 
she prayed that her son might grow up “ to resemble his 
angelic dearest father in every respect both in body and 
mind.” In order to secure this result the Prince Consort, 
with the help of two vast memoranda composed by 
Baron Stockmar on the education of Princes, formed the 
educational campaign directed, it might almost be said, 
against this unfortunate child. 

The campaign was planned on totally wrong principles. 
The Prince Consort himself as a boy had been a natural 
student devoted to books and the acquisition of know- 
ledge. He had no use, either as boy or man, for casual 
social intercourse, which he regarded in the main as a 
waste of time. If then Bertie was to grow up into his 
likeness, he must be plied with books until he learned to 
love them. Therein lay the psychologicai error. He was 
not a natural student like his father, and the more his 
tutors kept him at his lessons the greater grew his distaste 
for books: this distaste, it muy be said, was the only 
permanent effect that his education produced on him. He 
was on the other hand a most companionable and genial 
boy, but since social intercourse was held to be an idle 
frivolity, his only companions were his instructors. He 
was sent up to Oxford, but was not allowed any free 
mingling with other undergraduates, and relays of 
University professors came to lecture to him. Smoking 
was prohibited. 

From Oxford he was sent to Cambridge, and was 
lodged at Madingley Hall, several miles from the town, 
but, to his parents’ dismay, there could now clearly 
be seen developing on the sensitive plate of his mind an 
image which had not the very smallest resemblance to 
his father. Then came a sudden break in this seclusion, 
and, still much invigilated, he was sent for a tour in 
Canada and the United States. There the dunce was in 
his element ; he was enthusiastically received, charming 
everybody by his geniality and enjoyment and dignity, 
and his father was amazed at the glowing reports of his 
success. But General Bruce thought he was getting an 
undue sense of his own importance and, on his return to 
England, he was sent back to Cambridge again and, 
though already twenty years old, still had to smoke 
behind the gooseberry bushes. 

The day. came when the Prince of Wales had two sons 
of his own beginning to grow up. He had no design of 
moulding them into the likeness of himself, and he was 
determined that they should not share’ the joyless exper- 
iences of his own boyhood and, in particular, his severance 
from the companionship of his contemporaries. So when 
the elder, Prince Albert Victor, was thirteen, and his 
brother George eleven years old, he sent them to Dartmouth 
as naval cadets in the ‘ Britannia,’ where there would 


BENSON 


certainly be no lack of young companionship. They had 
to pass their entrance examination like other boys, and, 
though they had a tutor to supervise them, they were 
treated on precisely the same footing ; when the Queen asked 
that they should be given a holiday in order to come up 
to Balmoral for her birthday, the Prince refused to allow it. 

Doubtless she herself now saw how unnatural had been 
the education of her own eldest son, and how completely 
it had failed in its intended effects. Indeed she even 
suggested that her two grandsons should be sent to a 
public school, naming Wellington College, in the founding 
of which the Prince Consort had taken so great an interest. 
But their father preferred the ‘Britannia,’ for his own 
education had made him book-shy for life, and there was 
too much book-learning at schools. The best education 
for Princes (pace Stockmar) was free contact with their 
contemporaries and a judicious knocking about the world 
in pursuit of more practical knowledge than could be 
acquired in academies of learning. When they had done 
their work they could, like Sarah Battle, unbend their 
minds over books if they chose. 

For two years the young Princes remained in the 
‘Britannia,’ and then with their tutor were sent off on a 
cruise to the West Indies : a second cruise that lasted for 
two more years followed close on the heels of that. On 
their return Prince Albert Victor was entered as an 
undergraduate at Trinity College, Cambridge, mixing 
freely with his fellows. 

Prince George continued his profession as a sailor in 
his grandmother’s navy, as his uncle, Prince Alfred, Duke 
of Edinburgh had done, and served under him in 1886, 
on board the ‘ Thunderer’ in the Mediterranean fleet. 
His first command was of torpedo boat No. 79, when he 
was twenty-four years old, and when in charge of her 
he performed a very gallant adventure in rescuing another 
torpedo-boat from a dangerous position. During naval 
manoeuvres off the West coast of Ireland something 
went wrong with her engines and she had to anchor in 
heavy weather perilously near a rocky coast. Prince 
George broke his only hawser in trying to get her off, but 
by racing into Lough Swilly, where the battleships lay, 
obtained another, raced back again through a gale, and 
rescued her. 

Two years later he was in command of the cruiser 
‘Thrush,’ and his third command was the cruiser 
‘Melampus.’ But early in the year 1892 his elder brother 
the Duke of Clarence died, and Prince George became heir 
to the throne. His active career in the Navy had to 
cease; in 1893, he married Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck, and next year was born his first son. A few 
months after Queen Victoria’s death in 1901, he and his 
wife, as Duke and Duchess of York, made a tour to 
Australia, where he opened the first Commonwealth 

arliament at Melbourne, and to New Zealand and 
Canada: in 1905, they went as Prince and Princess of 
Wales to India. But his interest in the Navy never 
ceased, nor did he ever miss an opportunity of increasing 
his knowledge of naval affairs. When submarines were 
a new invention, he insisted, in spite of official demur, in 
going down in one under charge of a notably breezy young 
lieutenant, and himself firing off a torpedo: in 1907, he 
wrote an admirable memorandum on the “ policing of the 
seas,” which the Fisher programme adopted, and on the 
distribution of ships. 
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King Edward VII, both as Prince of Wales and King, 
enjoyed nothing more than paying visits to European 
capitals and having private talks with his brother* 
Sovereigns and their Ministers. In comparison with him 
his son knew very little about European courts : on the 


other hand, when he came to the throne at the age of forty-: 


five, he knew the British Dominions and Colonies and 


———= 


appreciated the huge significance of the Empire far mor 
truly than his father, had ever done. In addition he had 


‘ seen fifteen, years’ service in the Navy, and no English 


King had ever had anything like his practical knowledge 
of the Senior Service. 

[Mr. Benson’s next article deals with “ King George's 
Inheritance.”| ~*~ * 


HEADING FOR PRE-WAR? 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL E. L. SPEARS, M.P. 


“WANHUS ended the post-War period.” So might a 

historian of the future conclude his account of 
the recent Franco-British conversations in London ; and 
no doubt the student would be delighted to find he had 
come to the end of a chapter which was a tale of frustrated 
hopes, conflicting aspirations and mutual fears. The 
reader, turning the page, would look to see what was the 
subject of the next chapter. He would know what to 
expect. After every war there has been a_ post-war 
period, one which the nations, ruined and sick of blood- 
shed, have consecrated to recovery. Then, inevitably, 
as the years passed, a fresh chapter opened, with the 
invariable heading ‘* Pre-war period.” 

Is the new chapter going to be headed in the same old 
way, or are things at last going to be different ? None 
‘an tell as yet, but what is certain is that great skill, dis- 
cernment and other qualities which nations have so far 
failed to develop, will be needed if posterity is not to see 
inscribed on that still blank page the same dismal 
heading. 

On the credit side we have a great will to peace in many 
countries. But it must be admitted that even this is not 
new, for nations which have been successful in war are 
generally pacilic afterwards, not being anxious to jeopar- 
dize their gains. Pacifism amongst some nations is not 
enough, for war differs from other disputes in that it does 
not take two to make a quarrel; one is quite enough. 
Moreover we cannot but observe that the desire for peace 
is not universal. There are some countries where this 
feeling does not prevail. Two small States are actually 
at war, and it is generally admitted that peace is not the 
guiding policy of Japan. 

But let us consider Europe. The key problem there is 
Germany’s rearmament. She is rearming at such a rate 
and so effectively that the closer you get to the men re- 
sponsible for the guidance of their countries, the greater 
the disquiet you find. Germany no doubt at the present 
time does not intend to attack anyone. Her desire for 
equality is natural. It may well be that she feels she 
‘annot be comfortable amidst armed neighbours unless 
she is armed herself, but her mysterious and formidable 
rearmament inspires fear, and fear is the heaviest item 
It 
can‘only be counterbalanced by an understanding amongst 
the peace-loving nations to stand by each other if attacked. 
In so far as the Air Convention proposed at the London 
Conference is a step in this direction, a very real factor 
has been added to the credit side of the balance-sheet. 

But if we turn back the pages of history we find that 
this is not the first time that nations, genuinely desirous 
of peace, have come to an understanding for the purpose 
of maintaining it, yet they have always failed. This fresh 
attempt must be very different if the same result is to be 
avoided. If we are not to fall into the old errors we must 
above all things be completely honest with ourselves and 
others. In the first place, let us admit frankly that this 
proposed air convention is not inspired by altruistic 


on the debit side of the peace and war balance-shect. 


motives on our part. So long as we felt- perfectly safe we 
were content to read lectures to others on the advantages 
and the high moral value of scaling down armies and air 
forces, but when we ourselves became alarmed we began 
to see to our long-neglected armaments, and then to look 
about for some other form of protection. 

This may sound brutal, but it is true ; and if we don't 


, admit it everyone in Europe accepts it as the evidence of 


their own eyes. We are in fact adopting, and for the same 
reasons, the point of view which has for so long swayed 
the French people. The proposed air convention is 
born of a common fear of Germany on the part of the 
French and ourselves. True the convention is open to 
Germany also. We are willing and anxious she should 
join it. But does. anyone over here imagine that, if it 
materializes, we will ever be called upon to protect Berlin 
against a French air attack, or that France may be called 
upon to stand by Germany against an attack by us? The 
simple truth is that both the French and ourselves are 
afraid of German air-power. 

The arrangement is balanced, as 
the facade of a building by putting 


an architect balances 
in a false window for 
the sake of symmetry, by inviting Germany to join the 
convention. 
that window may be opened to let the fresh air in; but 
that day is not yet, and it will never come so long as the 
proposed arrangement is merely an alliance in disguise 
between France and ourselves. 

Nor is this the whole story. France is about to signa 
convention with Russia. Russia insists upon this. Her 
only preoceupation is to be sure she has powerful friends 
in Europe against the eventuality of war with Japan. 

France will try to find a formula to include Germany, 
but is unlikely to succeed. A form of words that 
would tempt Germany to bind herself to France and 
Russia and abandon her ambitions in Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe will be hard to find. Once 
France has signed a convention with Russia, and we am 
air convention with France, will there not be disquieting 
points of resemblance between the Europe of 1913 and 
that of today, unless Germany enters wholeheartedly into 
the “ Air Locarno” and returns to Geneva ? 

In 1913 there was a Franco-Russian alliance. We had 
an entente with France and a military convention, as we 
shall again most certainly have to have if the air con- 
vention is to have any practical value. It would be 
foolish not to recognize the analogy in a situation born 
of the same cause, fear of Germany. If we pursue 
the course of recognizing facts, we must also admit 
that Germany has gained much with every month that 
has passed since she left the League. She is stronger now 
by hundreds of thousands of men than she was last year, 
and next year she will be stronger still, in men and in war 
material. She has steadily gone on arming whilst the 
French quoted the text of the repudiated Treaty at her, 
and we solemnly computed the value of disarmament 
formulae. Why pretend these things are not so? Whe 
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ins by our refusing to recognize facts ?. Certainly not 
ourselves. : 
What conclusions may we draw from these not very 
cheerful considerations ? The first is thg necessity to 
recognize Germany’s fair claims. Although the’ British 
ple are no friends to Hitlerism, if trouble should 
arise they would refuse to take action against Germany 
unless they were persuaded of two things: that she 
had been treated fairly and that she was hopelessly 
jn the wrong. Our rulers and our friends should both 
have this in mind. Of France and her fears I need not 
speak. I have spent years defending her point of 
yiew, but now that her natural apprehensions are 
understood here she needs no advocate in me. The 
second is, that it is essential to establish within the frame- 
work of the League a real system of collective security 
which will discourage any country from breaking the 
peace. If we are to avoid war, we must steadfastly insist 


upon settling all major matters at Geneva. It is just 
because I attach great price to a good understanding with 
France that I say this. We are too different and our 
problems too dissimilar to work in close co-operation 
without danger outside the orbit ofthe League. To have 
a French Prime Minister talk our language is flattering, 
but may prove a dangerous illusion. He may think and 
lead us to imagine he understands us; but even if he did 
he could not make his people understand our point of view. 

I believe the solution will be found in the creation of 
a scries of concentric circles, neighbouring countries 
guaranteeing each other’s frontiers, with, in the back- 
ground, less directly interested powers who are not 
prepared to fight yet are interested enough to bring 
economic pressure on an aggressor. If we could establish 
a system that would deal with Europe’s danger-spots 
first, we might hope in time to extend it to the whole 
world. 


CROSS-CURRENTS IN INDIA 


By SIR STANLEY REED 


4 the bad old days a mordant politician spoke of 
the leprosy which clung to the walls of the War 
Office. Are we to speak of the leprosy which clings 
to the walls of the Palace of Westminster in all that 
relates to Indian affairs ? 

If successive Governments had deliberately set out 
to make more difficult the immense task of framing 
a constitution for India which would work and at the 
same time be reasonably acceptable to the majority 
of sensible people, they could scarcely have acted other 
than as they have done. Every intelligent person who 
knows his India realizes that the strongest force in the 
country is a righteous craving for the establishment 
of its self-respect. That was deliberately flouted in 
the appointment of the Simon Commission. A body 
of undistinguished politicians was sent forth under the 
chairmanship of a great lawyer to prescribe for three 
hundred and fifty millions of people the constitution 
under which they should live and die. The part of 
the Indian spokesmen for these myriads in the task 
was left studiously undefined. It being recognized 
that the Commission was to be a Parliamentary body, 
an invitation to the Legislatures to set up a committee 
to work in co-operation with it would have satisfied 
all reasonable people. That was done later, but with 
such halting timidity that the measure was robbed 
of all effect ; the recommendations of the Commission, 
the conclusions of the committee of the Legislatures 
which worked with it, were stillborn before they were 
conceived. 

The announcement made by the King’s Viceregent, 
with the full accord of the British Government of the 
day, that the goal of British policy in India was not 
only the progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment foreshadowed in the Preamble to the Act of 1919 
but Dominion status for that Government, created a 
new atmosphere. In it the first Round Table Con- 
ference outlined a constitution which, promptly trans- 
lated into legislation, would have given India political 
peace and a large measure of contentment. Apart 
from the interminable delays which have left the fabric 
then designed unimpaired, in the White Paper, in the 
Report of the Joint Select Committee, and in the Bill 
framed thereon the all-important words—Dominion 
status—were studiously omitted, Even the Preamble 


Bombay, February \2th. 
to the Act of 1919 was ignored. Small wonder that a 
mass of preventable suspicion in a suspicious country 
was created, obscuring the real measure of self-govern- 
ment assured under the Bill. Whilst the air is thick 
with criticism of the safeguards, the clauses relating 
to commercial discrimination, second chambers and 
indirect election, these are not the things which really 
move vocal India, The assurance it demands 
above all others is the assurance of ultimate equality 
with the other Dominions within the Empire and under 
the Crown. All else is the sound of thorns crackling 
under the pot. 


one 


Now at long last the inevitable has happened. In 
words which cannot be misinterpreted the Secretary of 
State has declared that the natural issue of the Preamble 
of the Act of 1919 is the attainment of Dominion status. 
All who seek to serve India breathe more freely. Why, 
you may ask, do I say the inevitable has happened ? 
Because no one can imagine a self-governing India 
without Dominion status. The alternative is secession. 
If purists argue as to the precise meaning of the term, 
and of the Statute of Westminster, the answer is crystal 
it is equality with the other Dominions, whatever 
What satisfies Canada, Australia and South 
She asks no more ; 


clear ; 
it may be. 
Africa will be acceptable to India. 
she will be content with no less. 
But mark the occasion of the announcement. It was 
not until the last day of the long debate on the Bill in the 
Legislative Assembly that the atmosphere was cleared. 
Suspicion is like a match to the sun-dried prairie. The 
flames spread with devastating rapidity ; it takes long 
to beat them out. How far the announcement influenced 
the voting is obscure, but the results are significant. 
By a majority of 72 votes to 61 the Congress motion for 
flat rejection was defeated. By 68 votes to 15 the Com- 
munal Award was accepted ; that finally disposes of the 
amiable publicists who proclaim that that is the open 
sore. By a small majority the Assembly approved the 
Provincial constitutions with amendments, and _pro- 
condemnation of the Federal 
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nounced an academic 
Scheme. 

Amid these cross-currents it is difficult to discern any 
clear flow. But a fair summary of the situation may be 
attempted in this form: No one is entirely satisfied with 
the Bill. There are too many safeguards and too little 
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responsibility ; among thinking people there is the 
genuine fear that men of little calibre may be found in 
Ministerial office leaning too heavily on the Viceroy and 
the Governors to retain their position. Many Indian 
politicians are not enamoured of a Federal Scheme em- 
bracing the Princes. They fear the conservative influence 
of the representatives of the Indian States; they would 
prefer a responsible government for British India alone, 
trusting to time to destroy the sovereignty and autonomy 
of the States. But none dares to suggest an alternative 
which would leave the States outside the orbit of the 
Government of India. This may be asserted with reason- 
able confidence. Now that Dominion Status is assured 
and the Preamble to the Act of 1919 stands, everyone 
will work the new constitution—including Congress— 
if it is enacted with reasonable expedition. We are 
weary of talk and anxious to get on with the task in hand. 
Nothing will so surely wreck any constitution as further 
devastating delay. 

If the case for reasoned speed needed buttressing, we 
could turn to the debate on the Trade Convention. The 
greatest problem facing India is an equitable balance 
between the growing manufacturing industry and the 
predominant agricultural population. In the Assembly 





as it exists today the voice of the consumer is scarcely 
heard. The industrialist is supreme. With a few excep. 
tions, manufacturing industry in India is so unlovely 
thing that one is tempted to share Mr. Gandhi’s denyp. 
ciation thereof—an agricultural people torn from thei 
homes, crowded into congested sunless cities, exploited 
by a horde of jobbers and money-lenders, with nothing 
before them but lives of grey and sordid toil. Japanese 
competition is strait on every hand; but when I reaq 
impartial descriptions of the anxious care of the Japanese 
millowner for his operatives, and contrast it with the 
conditions I see here, I am tempted to conclude that 
Japan deserves to succeed. A non-responsible Legislature 
can pass any wild resolution it likes, knowing the Govern. 
ment will save the country from the consequences of its 
folly. Non-responsible industrialists can argue—as some 
of them were not ashamed to argue—that the consumer 
must bear the whole weight of industrialization, because 
there is none to call them to account. The corrective js 
not undiluted official action limited in its scope, but the 
proper representation of the agricultural interests, especi- 
ally through the. weightage of the Indian States ; anda 
responsibility which will bring the exploiter face to face 
with the rural vote. 


DISEASES OF CIVILIZATION 


By OUR MEDICAL 


IOLOGY has offered many substantial contributions 
to medicine ; though in but few instances have 
these offerings been effectively exploited. The great and 
speedy results that have been obtained by following the 
trails blazed by the physico-chemists and the bacteriolo- 
gists have, not unnaturally, diverted speculative interest 
from paths less immediately promising. The secrets of 
a number of human diseases have been revealed, and, 
one after another, many once terrible and widespread 
disorders have been stamped out, so far as we Westerners 
are concerned. But, with the progress of civilization, 
fresh pathological problems have been raised ; and, side 
by side with the steady diminution in the incidence of 
diseases attributable to specific external agents, may be 
seen’ a notable increase in disorders due rather to a 
breakdown in our internal physiological harmony than 
to attacks from outside. 

Man’s cerebral activities and the mental processes of 
which the cerebrum is the anatomical instrument are— 
as cosmic events go—of comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Most of the physiological organization and 
functionings of man, however, date from far earlier times. 
Over the heart’s beat, the mobilization according to need 
of the body’s food reserves, and the moment-to-moment 
local distribution of the blood—to name but three out 
of the more notable of the regulated processes of the 
living organism—the conscious will has no control what- 
ever. Yet they are responsive to stimuli from outside— 
stimuli which, in earlier stages of our evolution, indicated 
happenings to which these physiological reactions were 
defensively appropriate. In the presence of danger, 
which in primaeval days was crudely and immediately 
physical, certain glands within us, the adrenal bodies, 
discharge into the blood-stream a potent drug, adrenalin, 
forthwith distributed by the blood to all parts of the 
body. Among the prompt results of this auto-medication 
are the closing down of the majority of the blood-vessels 
that supply the skin and the digestive organs, and an 
increase in the flow of blood (charged with oxygen from 
the lungs and with sugar released from the liver store) to 


CORRESPONDENT 


the heart muscle and to the muscles of the limbs—ia 
fact, to those parts which, in man’s earlier days, were 
called upon to carry out the necessary defensive pro- 
cedures, whether these took the form of fight or of flight, 
How apt were these responses in earlier days, and how 
inapt are they in the circumstances of our civilization! 

The resulting situation has lately been described and 
discussed in an interesting and thought-provoking book 
on diseases peculiar to civilized man,* by Dr. George 
Crile. There is a group of disorders, the incidence of 
which increases with the advance of civilization. They 
are diseases not found at all in plants, or in those we 
call the lower animals whilst in a wild state, and seldom 
among domesticated animals. They are very rare among 
uncivilized races even today. They are diseases that 
have little connexion with diet, climate or bacteria. 
Most of them come under the heading of what are 
called metabolic disorders—that is to say, they are due 
to disharmony among the vital forces operating within 
us. Diabetes is one such disease; hyperthyroidism is 
another. 

For the explanation of these ailments, Dr. Crile would 
have us look at our biological history. He reminds us 
that nearly all the most important parts of our physio- 
logical machine still work in response to psychic stimuli 
similar to those which operated tens of thousands of 
years ago. The enormous development of the cerebrum, 
which is man’s outstanding characteristic, has enabled 
him so to modify his surroundings—to give him such 
control over external Nature—that many of his auto- 
matic physiological responses are today quite irrelevant 
to necessity or utility. We are reminded of those ana- 
tomical vestigial structures which survive in us, though 
no longer of use—the appendix, the hair on the body, and 
so on. But far more important and far more persistent 
are our physiological vestiges. ‘* Although there may be 
no physical danger, yet, upon receiving an adequate 
stimulus, racial action-patterns throw the switches for 
to Civilized Man. By 
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full steam ahead, activating the muscles, the adrenals, 
the thyroid, the heart, the metabolism and the respira- 
tion, inhibiting simultaneously the digestive and pro- 
creative systems.” In our complicated life, we have 
many fears—fear of the loss of money and property, fear 
of moral disgrace, fears as to social status and as to health. 
In this werld of civilized worries and anxieties, man still 
fears, just as the lower animals fear, in ancestral physio- 
Jogical terms. “* Therefore,” says Dr. Crile, ‘‘ when there 
js a Stock Market crash, a social blunder, an acute contest 
with a rival, when there is illness or threatened death, 
man fears not intellectually, but in terms of his ancient 
action-patterns of fight or flight.’’ Man’s mind is ever 
devising new things that might be done, or that ought to 
be done, or ought to have been done; and each of these 
mentally-enacted events carries with it its own emotions 


fear, anger, pride and the rest. ‘“ Primitive or un- 


‘civilized man is relatively inactive ; civilized man works 


all day and worries all night.” 

It is this repeated over-stimulation of physiological 
reactions originally formed for occasional use in circum- 
stances very different from those of our civilization that 
is thought to be responsible for many disorders hitherto 


unexplained. The fact that this internal activation is 
rarely accompanied or followed by its appropriate 
external physical expression probably adds to the damage 
done. The whole sympathetic nervous system is thus 
subjected to a tremendous strain, and, in Dr. Crile’s 
view, it is when this strain reaches breaking-point that 
we get diabetes, or peptic ulcer, or spastic colitis, or some 
other pathological lesion resulting from excessive provo- 
cation of the kinetic system through repeated worries, 
disappointments and fears. 

Dr. Crile, in the more technical part of his book, 
describes, for the benefit of his medical readers, an 
operation for the denervation of the adrenal bodies— 
which constitute the most important piece of the 
mechanism under consideration. In this way, he says 
that he has repeatedly succeeded in abolishing or lessening 
the evil physical consequences of persistent anxiety. 
Most of us, however, will be inclined to think that the 
true remedy for these “ diseases peculiar to civilization ” 
lies in a reconsideration and remodelling of some of those 
elements in our civilization which are responsible for 
the quite unnecessary yet widespread anxieties that lie at 
the root of the diseases under discussion. — 


A FARMERS’ DAY 


By A. G. 


N common with most countryfolk I have always 
I looked upon rural sport as the natural amusement of 
those who live and work in the country, and, as a farmer’s 
son, I acquired the necessary proficiency in certain 
branches of it in the oldest university of all, the university 
of country life. My teachers were second to none, 
although few of them had any qualifications in the cus- 
tomary forms of scholarship. Landlord, farmer, labourer, 
keeper, huntsman, groom, poacher and many others 
helped with my education, and I sincerely hope the 
result has justified the care which they took with me many 
years ago. Anyway, I am grateful to them all, for their 
efforts have enabled me to enjoy many happy days of 
hunting, fishing and shooting. But recently the farmer 
has been compelled to give these pleasurable things a 
miss. and much of the sport which he used to enjoy, all 
in his day’s work so to speak, has been enjoyed by towns- 
folk. Sporting rights were worth money, and the country- 
side was so poor that it was forced to sell them to the rich 
town. Consequently, for several years now, like the 
majority of farmers, I have only taken my gun down from 
the wall in order to kill vermin or to bag a dinner. 

However, the other day a neighbour invited me to go 
shooting. Apparently the shooting-tenant had given up 
his shooting, and he had decided to keep it himself, at any 
rate for one year. Whether this may be taken as a sign 


that farming has turned the corner or not I cannot say, | 


but it did recall to me the glories of days gone by. Any- 
how, next day at 10 a.m. I found myself walking along 
a narrow track through a large wood, in company with 
my host and four or five friends. At the boundary we 
found his sons and beaters in readiness, and the subse- 
quent campaign was carried out in the form of a letter L— 
the beaters being the upright stroke, the guests the short 
horizontal one, and the little tail to the rear of the june- 
tion of these being represented by our host, according to 
ancient custom. ‘* Keep your eyes well open for deer,” 
was his final injunction, as he gave the word to proceed. 
Then, with shouts and clatter the beaters started, and I 
dawdled along the ride ahead of them, keeping my proper 
distance from the gun on either side of me. 


STREET 


And suddenly I was conscious, not only that shooting 
was a pleasurable thing, but also that it was a natural 
part of farming life. Overhead the pale December sun 
shone in a limpid blue sky. The trees around were bare, 
but the undergrowth was a thick mass of bracken and 
brambles, for, as in most large woods, clearing this is a 
job which, perforce, has been neglected for many seasons. 
I listened to the beaters enjoying themselves, even though 
the going was bad. That they were doing this I knew, 
for most of them were my intimate friends, and to farm 
labourers, between beating for a town shooting-tenant 
and beating for their own employer lies a world of 
difference. 

** Hi, hi, hi!” they shouted. Then suddenly : “ Wood- 
cock over on the right.” Then, “* Over back !’ 
yell, and I turned to watch my host take him neatly with 
his first barrel, again, in his case, according to ancient 
custom. ‘“ Forradon. ’EKe’mallright you. The Guvner 
done ’is little bit 0’ bizniss proper.” 

History seemed suddenly to have gone back twenty- 
odd years, and here was I taking part in it. Forgotten 
were business cares and every worry connected with the 
world which existed outside this patch of brown December 
The only worries I possessed were, firstly, 


‘ame a 


woodland. 
would anything come my way; and, secondly, should I 
disgrace myself if it did’? Besides, just supposing 
there was a deer! Here and there a pheasant got up. 
Some were accounted for by our host’s sons, who were 
struggling through the dense undergrowth with the 
beaters. Others whirled away to the right over the line 
of guns, some falling, and others escaping in beautiful 
sweeps into the security of the woods below; but as 
yet none had come near enough for me to be forced to 
test my skill. 

Then suddenly there was a yell: ‘ Pheasant over on 
the right !’’ And I could see a cock coming fast in a 
nasty swerve which would being him straight over me. 
So quickly he came that I had no time either to aim or 
to think. My gun went up by its own volition, swung 
naturally, and, without my being conscious of pulling 
the trigger, I saw the bird crumple up and fall with a 
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bump behind me. “ And that’s all right,” I muttered, 
as I reloaded quickly. “‘ A good start’s half the battle.” 
This proved to be correct. Had I missed that first 
bird, most probably I should have continued to miss, 
spending most of the day in search of the correct formula 
of hand and eye and swing; but, as it was, I do not 
remember ever shooting better. 

There were some wild deer in the wood. I decided to 
watch carefully for any movement’ in the undergrowth. 
Presently, during a short halt while a bird was being 
picked up, I fancied I saw something move in the 
bracken. I watched the spot intently, and was rewarded 
with a momentary glimpse of a deer’s head. When the 
beaters started again I waited with itching fingers. Two 
shots in rapid succession from the beaters’ line caused 
something to rush forward towards me, and then, within 
twenty yards’ range, I saw a.deer flash between two 
clumps of hazel. It was safe to shoot, as the beaters were 
well to the rear, and the deer went head over heels. 

I called to our host that I thought I had bagged a deer, 
and he ordered the beaters to halt, while he and I 
pushed our way through the bracken. Just as we arrived 
to where we could see the dead deer, his retriever rushed 
forward and tried to retrieve the animal just as though it 
had been a hare. Never have I seen anything quite so 
comic. He is a dear dog in many ways, but an awful fool, 
and most probably he would have done just the same if 
it had been a tiger lying there. We hauled the deer out 


—: 


on to the ride, soon had it hung up to a tree in the approved 
style, and then the beaters proceeded once more. And gp 
that golden December day went out. It was not a swel] 
shoot ; it cannot be described as a good shoot ; it was 
just a farmers’ day. The guns were farmers, and the 
beaters, with the exception of a retired policeman who 
had joined in the fun, farm labourers. We lunched 
simply in a sunny, squelehy track, during which ye 
talked farming and chaffed each other unmercifully.. The 
bag broke no records, consisting of but twenty-odd 
pheasants, a few hares and rabbits, two jays, three wood. 
cock, one pigeon and two deer, for we bagged another of 
these after luncheon. At dusk we piled into the motor lorry 
which is usually filled with milk churns, and returned ts 
our host’s farmhouse, where, tired and happy, we did full 
justice to a most excellent tea. 

Such is a farmers’ day, and in that particular one three 
things stand out in my mind. Firstly, a personal satis. 
faction that I have not forgotten how to shoot moderately 
decently ; secondly, that wild deer have greatly increased 
during recent years; and thirdly, that for countryfolk 
to shoot their own countryside is right somehow, besides 
being jolly good fun. Some people will perhaps call us 
barbarians and clods for taking our pleasure in this 
fashion, but I for one will not mind; for, in doing so, 
they will tell me that they have never been fortunate 
enough to participate in a real farmers’ day. And for 
this reason their criticism is valueless. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR 


By HELEN SIMPSON 


N the year 1849 the editor of the Zoist printed, above 
the pseudonym Gamma, an article on crystal- 
gazing. There was no reason whatever, this contributor 
declared, to invite any supernatural explanation of the 
results obtained by such a method of inducing trance. 
A crystal might give back the thoughts of the gazer. 
When individuals became unconscious and_ prophesied, 
their condition was due to self-hypnosis, consequent 
upon prolonged staring at a single object, which “ caused 
congestion by a rapid exhaustion of the natural sensibility 
of the retina.” 

This article drew the fire of a Mr. Frederick Hockley, 
who, after a few modest preliminaries, came down upon 
Gamma with examples from the Bible, Josephus, 
Porphyry, Aubrey. Dr. John Dee and his own experiences, 
and rolled him up horse and foot ; ending with a spirited 
invitation to his adversary to spend an evening 
*“‘ squinting, say, at a decanter stopper. and then favour 
us in the next Zoist with his revelations.” 

Gamma ignored the challenge, but a disappointed 
officer of the 18th Bombay Infantry, Richard Burton by 
name, gave it his attention. He was home with oph- 
thalmia on a year’s furlough, during which time it was 
the East India Company’s intention that he should perfect 
his knowledge of Arabic. Already he had some notion 
of the best disguise to adopt for the journey to Mecca 
which he was planning. A doctor passes everywhere 
unquestioned ; and a doctor in Arabia, while he may need 
some little knowledge of medicine proper, ‘ must have a 
moderate skill in magic.”’ Burton had read Agrippa, he 
was familiar with the theory of crystal-gazing, but he 
needed expert direction, and was willing to take it where 


he found it. On January 19th, 1853, he wrote from the 


East India United Services Club, 14, St. James’ Square, 
to Frederick Hockley ; 


“ Dear Sir, 


Perhaps you recollect my having called upon you sometime about 
July last in company with Captain Henry Murray. You then kindly 
offered to answer any questions which I might require to put and 
now I avail myself of your offer. 

Can you tell me what Zadkicl’s name is, and who is his publisher, 
as I want to address a note to him ? 

Will you recommend some good English work on the subject 
of Palmistry, as I want to compare the Arabian and Indian systems 
with our own ? 

Also I want some directions for making up a Magic Mirror. 
Mine in India was composed of rock crystal and besides being 
expensive, it is always in danger of. being broken. There is, I 
hear, a cheaper and easier way to make them and you probably 
know it. In what light do you prefer to place the mirror, and at 
what times do you consult it ? I have the charges for summoning 
to the ball of crystal, and I suppose that it will answer equally well 
for the mirror. If you are kind enough to send me any directions, 
pray let them be full and explicit, otherwise they are of little value. 

In April next I expect to leave Europe for Egypt and Arabia. 
If I can be of any use to you in sending you home translations of 
charms, talismans and incantations, you have only to tell me what 
you desire. 

Excuse the trouble I have given you and believe me, Dear Sir, 

Yours, truly, 


R. Burton.” 


. 


Hockley kept no record of his answer to the soldier. (I 
take these letters from his scrap-book, newly come into 
my possession.) That he sent the work on palmistry a 
later note of Burton’s proves. But there is no clue to how 
the mirror was made, unless we suppose that it resembled 
the crystal used by him, and described in his article as 
‘“a glass sphere.” The “ charging,” a kind of pious 
conjuration, had to be repeated before each attempt at 
vision. All those preparations such as earlier magicians 
enjoyed—the lighted candles, the clean white cloth, the 
glass set upon a talisman marked with a cross, the pure 
child as intermediary—these things were outside the scope 
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of Mr. Hockley, who maintained that the crystal should be 
held “‘ in the party’s hand, in the position most easy to 
himself, and he retains full possession of his faculties and 
conversational powers.” 

Whatever the answer, Burton was grateful for it. He 
wrote, a fortnight later : 
“My dear Sir, 

I am singularly obliged to you for your politeness in answering 
my questions and for the many kind offers contained in your letter. 

If you allow me I will drop down to Croydon on Tuesday next and 
consult you in person about the Magic Mirror. 

Thank you again for all the trouble you have taken,—I am, 

My dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
R. Burton.” 


But this appointment was not kept. Burton excused 
himself, and wrote to suggest that the “ little crystal ” 
should be sent by post, and that Mr. Hockley should meet 
him “in the waiting room of the station”? on Tuesday 
following. Again some unavoidable engagement inter- 
yened, and the mirror was not sent. Evidently Hockley 
was not willing to trust it to the post. Burton wrote : 

“Would you name some place—in the City or elsewhere—where 


I could call upon you during the day and could at the same time 
take up the mirror ? I want particularly to see you before I start.” 


Nothing came of this arrangement. ‘Time pressed, and 
Burton had relatives to see in Bath. He could not, he 
explained in a fifth letter, give them less than three days, 
which meant returning to London on Tuesday, 
March 28th; he was to sail from Southampton on 
April 3rd. He therefore returned by post the book on 
Palmistry, and enclosed with it 
* a little box—you will value the contents I hope as a remembrance, 


the stones were brought by me from India. Perhaps you will 
kindly forward to this address the mirror as soon as it is ready.” 


Still Hockley hoped to see him at Croydon, possibly on 
account of ‘the young ladies,” to whom Burton in his 
last letter sent compliments, and who may have built 
hopes upon the visit of this exciting soldier. But Hockley 
was an honest man ; when yet another note came, making 
it clear that Burton really could not find time to visit his 
house, he put the crystal in his pocket and called in person 
at the East India United Services Club, with what result 
the last of these letters tells. It is scrawled, a word is 
omitted; the date is Sunday morning, the very day of 
departure. 


“My dear Mr. Hockley, 

It is only at this moment that I can find (time) to address you. 

The other evening I missed seeing you through the modesty of 
the page, who terrified by the look of an official Dinner never 
told me that you came till I left the Club. Pray allow me to express 
my regrets, and that I lost an opportunity of shaking your hand 
and wishing you adieu and thanking you for your kindness to me. 

I shall not be able to write to you for about a year. But at the 
end of that period you shall hear from me and be informed of my 
success with the mirror. Meanwhile, with kindest remembrances 
to the young ladies. 

Ever believe me, 
My dear Mr. Hockley, 
Yours most faithfully, 
R. Burton.” 


Hockley notes on the back of this sheet : 

* Captn. B. left London for Southampton in the Even- 
ing of April 3rd, 1853.” 

The pilgrimage to Mecca had begun, and though 
Burton’s record of that journey contains no direct 
reference to the secr of Croydon, it is likely that the long 
note in Chapter 18 on “ Mirayat, or magic mirrors ” 
owes something to his instruction. 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 
N the year 1521, the Christian Emperor of Abyssinia 
was writing to the Christian King of Portugal. 
‘** Because upon my borders,” he wistfully said, ‘“ there 
are no Christians, I will freely give your subjects lands 
to inhabit there. ...I have no Christian King near 
me to aid me and to comfort my heart.” Then a hint 
of righteous reproof creeps in. “I myself, oh King, 
can find no cause of rejoicing in the Christian kings of 
Europe, when I hear they are at discord and war among 
themselves. Be ye all united in one accord; for you 
ought all to be conjoined together in a certain league 
of amity. And truly, if I had any Christian King 
bordering upon me, I would not depart from him for 
a single hour.” 

Could he have looked ahead and seen bordering upon 
him two Christian kings and one secularist Republic, his 
heart would, presumably, have felt comforted. Yet we 
get once more the impression of a Christian monarch 
in Ethiopia looking out a trifle smugly, with grave and 
disappointed eyes (beneath a bowler hat and behind 
spectacles) upon Christian kings in Europe. “To be 
sure,” he might be thinking, ‘“ you have none of you 
been Christians so long as we have, for we were con- 
verted under Queen Candace by Philip the Deacon ; 
indeed, far earlier, for did not our ancestress the Queen 
of Sheba, on her journey to pay, in the fiftieth year of 
her reign, that brief but felicitous visit to King Solomon 
from which our royal line sprang—did not she, in a 
prophetic moment, kneel down and worship Christ ? 
Even if not (and I am modern enough to be sceptical 
of unlikely tales) do not our Kings descend from Noah, 
and were they not for centuries forbidden to wed any 
but the posterity of the three Magi, who might be known 
by a star on their sides? Still longer ago, did not 
Jupiter and the other gods feast with us on Mount 
Amara, which has also a claim (as Portuguese missionaries 
have testified) to be considered the original Eden? Of 
what other kings has it been written that they never go 
out riding without a hundred jars of wine of honey ? Or 
that if their floating hair and veil should catch in a tree 
as they ride, and expose their faces, the local authorities 
must be hanged forthwith? (Beware! Beware! His 
flashing eyes, his floating hair!) Or, if these be called 
“tales by enlarging travellers and boasting Abassins,” 
like that of the unicorns which Father Jerome Lobo 
saw in our land, at least it cannot be denied that I spend 
my time translating the Scriptures from Gize into the 
vulgar tongue (and how vulgar Ethiopian tongues are, 
you cannot imagine); nor that I drove to my coronation 
in the second-hand coach of a German Emperor, attended 
by European potentates and journalists, presented by 
Germany with a signed photograph of Hindenburg and 
many bottles of hock, by Egypt with a bedroom suite, 
by Italy with an aeroplane and a shawl. What if many 
of our racial habits seem to you (indeed, to me) deplorably 
conservative, even barbaric? My simple subjects still 
cling to the slavery, the torture, and the uncooked beef 
of an earlier age, but we are very Christian, for we are 
baptized every year, and very League-minded, for we 
like to bring our little troubles to Geneva. Finally, 
may I quote another extract from my sixteenth-century 
predecessor’s letters to European Kings ?—‘* When your 
forces shall resort unto these coasts, I will there be 
present with my armies also.” 

This is what this grave Abyssinian Negus looks as if 
he were thinking. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


By Jan Stewer. The Haymarket 
By Norman Ginsbury. The Whitehall 


Eacu of these plays is hall-marked with unimportance, but 
both of them will no doubt be found capable of providing 
considerable pleasure for a not over-exacting audience. Their 
ability to do so is due in each instance less to the achievement 
of the author than to the quality of the acting. Barnet’s 
Folly is a West-Country comedy which differs from innumerable 
predecessors in the same field chiefly in the remarkable 
degree of improbability permitted to its conclusion. Viceroy 
Sarah is a desultory chronicle of palace intrigue in Queen 
Anne’s court which, if entirely unexceptionable, is. still some 
distance closer to Wardour Street than to Professor Trevelyan. 
But Viceroy Sarah has, in Miss Barbara Everest’s study of 
Queen Anne, one performance of quite remarkable ability 
and some excellent acting in supporting parts, and Barnet’s 
Folly has among its cast Miss Muriel Aked and Miss May 
Agate, each of whom, in contrasted ways, represents 
almost an ideal for a certain kind of acting, together with 
several other players who succeed in making histrionic bricks 
out of an extremely commonplace brand of dramatic straw. 
Both plays, in fact, illustrate the truism that good acting can 
reconcile almost any audience to the most doubtful material. 

The more serious play in intention is Viceroy Sarah, in 
which Mr. Ginsbury has attempted to dramatize the civil 
warfare in the court for the control of Queen Anne. At 
the beginning of the play Sarah Churchill is in power, and 
the subsequent scenes trace her rise to obstreperous omni- 
potence, and then her decline and final collapse before the 
growing influence of her kinswoman, Mrs. Masham. The 
scenes follow a chronological but not a dramatic sequence. 
Though some of them are effective, as a whole there is a lack 
of imaginative compulsion, and the general effect is not that 
of a play but that of an accurately decorated charade. Miss 
Everest’s acting makes it at times also a moving charade. 
Her portrait of the Queen, gouty, stupid, rubicund, obstinate 
and well-meaning, is so astonishingly vivid in its passive 
brilliance that it alone justifies the expenditure of an evening. 
But neither her performance, nor Miss Olga Lindo’s spirited 
study of Mrs. Masham, nor Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s dignified 
portrait of the Duchess of Marlborough, can quite blind the 
audience to the details which prevent Viceroy Sarah from 
being an adequately constructed play. 

Barnet’s Folly is also a charade, but a contemporary one, 
and it differs from Viceroy Sarah in that from start to finish 
every detail of its action is entirely and irretrievably un- 
believable. Farmer Lannacott puts all his money into a co- 
operative marketing scheme, signs documents making himself 
personally responsible for the whole concern without even 
looking at them, is duped by his fellow-farmers, and at the 
last moment, when all his possessions are on the point of being 
put up to auction to pay the debts of the bankrupt business, 
is saved and restored to comparative affluence by a device 
positively transcendental in its lack of plausibility. The rest 
of the canvas is filled in with the conventional humours of locat 
jealousies and suspicions, two love affairs safely piloted to a 
happy ending, and the guerilla warfare of a lifetime between 
two farm-servants which is surprisingly brought to the same 
conclusion. 

It may seem strange that such unlikely. material could 
acquire interest in presentation, but the acting is so admirable 
that interest of a sort it undoubtedly has. Mr. Herbert 
Lomas, who plays Farmer Lannacott, has the most difficult 
task, because his part is the richest in improbability, but he 
succeeds in a remarkable way in carrying his burden to 
credibility, and Miss Mary Jerrold is unemphatically efficient 
as his wife. Miss May Agate gives an entirely delightful per- 
formance as the wife of a neighbouring farmer, and to that 
patriarchal figure himself Mr. Wilson Coleman brings an 
appropriately vengeful determination. But the chief delights 
of the evening are provided by the scenes between the author, 
Mr. Jan Stewer, and Miss Muriel Aked, in which the absurd 
is most unconditionally given its head. 

Derek VERSCHOYLE, 


*Barnet’s Folly.” 
“Viceroy Sarah.” 





The Cinema 


“Wings in the Dark.” At the Plaza 


Tne best guide in a thick fog is a blind man. That is the 
basic idea of Wings in the Dark ; but the treatment is inge: 
niously original and the result far-fetched, perhaps, but very 
exciting. Ken Gordon, a famous American airman, is ab8orbed 
in the problems of “ Blind Flying ’—of flying, that is, py 
instruments only, without sight of the ground—when he loses 
the use of his eyes in a trivial accident. After a period of 
despair he sets to work once more, determined now to invent 
an aeroplane which even he, a blind man, could fly safely. He 
has the help of a girl aviator, Sheila Mason, who allows him to 
believe that he is earning money for magazine articles when 
really she is earning it for him by doing aerobaties at country 
fairs. Eventually, in order to raise further money for 
Gordon’s experiments, Sheila undertakes a non-stop flight 
from Moscow to New York. The climax comes when she 
runs into dense fog over the American coast, and Gordon 
goes up alone in his new machine to guide her in. 

All this may be a little hard to believe, but the story is 
brilliantly put over with a wealth of those tersely realistic 
touches in which Hollywood always excels. The acting, too, 
of Carey Grant and Myrna Loy in the chief parts helps to lift 
the film above the level of purely sensational melodrama, and 
the treatment of the psychological aspect of Gordon’s blind- 
ness is sensitive and sincere, without sentimentality. But the 
personal drama is naturally slight compared with the adven- 
turous tension of the final sequences, when Sheila is approach- 
ing the American coast, and wircless messages and broadcast 
announcements of her progress are flashing to and fro. Half 
the excitement in this kind of picture depends on the vivid 
handling of these technical details, and I never remember 
them better done. 


“* My Heart is Calling.” At the New Gallery 


PROBABLY the great success of One Night of Love will encourage 
other films about opera singers. They are less expensive 
to produce than musical comedies, and plenty of operatic 
musie is waiting ready-made. But it is not so easy to invent 
the right kind of story—a story in which the music will blend 
naturally with the action, like bubbles in champagne. One 
Night of Love owed a good deal of its effectiveness, I think, 
to the skilful use of familiar songs at appropriate moments. 
The fiery music of Carmen is heard as the plot approaches 
its crisis, and One Fine Day, from Madame Butterfly, gains 
in emphasis from the contrast it suggests between the 
heroine’s singing and her private life—for the indispensable 
Monteverdi has come back to her, as the audience knows, 
just before the song begins. 

There are no such subtleties in My Heart: is Calling— 
a rather mechanical comedy about an opera company stranded 
at Monte Carlo, where the director of the opera house (Hugh 
Wakefield) refuses to take risks with unknown singers. If 
only he could be persuaded to hear the company’s prize 
tenor (Jan Kiepura); all might be well, and the plot is largely 
concerned with the efforts of the manager of the company 
(Sonnie Hale) to secure an audition. The best seene comes 
at the end, when the visiting company forces itself on public 
attention by giving an open-air performance of Tosca in the 
square outside the opera house while an orthodox performance 
of the same opera is proceeding within; but in its musical 
aspect the film is not very satisfying. Kiepura sings well, 
but too often he is required to sing mediocre ballads—possibly 
because this kind of picture is expected to provide ** theme 
songs” for gramophone records. The heroine is played by 
Marta Eggerth, who will be remembered as Caroline Ester- 
hazy in Unfinished Symphony, but for some reason she has 
very little chance this time to use her pleasant voice. The 
film’s striving after comedy leads most of the cast into over- 
acting ; only Ernest Thesiger, as the opera director’s secretary, 
gives a natural performance. His grave elegance is a refresh- 
ing point of repose in this restless attempt to make a slight 
story amusing by underlining the jokes. 


CuARLEs Davy. 
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The Ballet 


Classical and Modern 


Ir is one of the paradoxes of Diaghilev’s career that he, who 
was the instigator of the revolt against the conventions of 
classical ballet, should have retained a passionate love for 
that style even to the point, we are told, of preparing the 
public for its return to fashion by the process of outraging 
opinion with his later extravagances. The failure of his 
sumptuous production of The Sleeping Princess at the 
Alhambra is said to have distressed him more than all the 
adverse criticism of his new creations—and that is saying 
something. Now, whether through his instrumentality or 
by the natural process of a reaction in fashion, his design 
has been posthumously accomplished. The. great ballets 
of the nineteenth century are re-established in popular 
favour, and with one or two brilliant exceptions, the creations 
of Fokine are incapable of competing with them unless it 
be (in Carnaval and Sylphides) more or less upon their own 
ground. 

The repertory of the National Ballet of Lithuania, which 
has come to the Alhambra for a season, consists mainly of 
classics. For their first performance they chose Glazounov’s 
Raymonda, a work of Marius Petipa’s extreme old age. The 
story of this ballet is neither more nor less silly than that 
of other specimens of this style. These ballets are all in 
the nature of refined pantomimes, including a final apotheosis 
or, as it is called at Drury Lane, transformation-scene, 
without the funny men. Unfortunately the production at 
the Alhambra did not omit the funny business. The pro- 
cession of the Crusaders, which should have been romantically 
“noble,” was as laughable as anything in Young England, 
these heroes being represented by an ill-assorted collection 
of supers in the shabbiest reach-me-down armour. A dance 
of Saracen Girl Guides was also very amusing. 

How far M. Zverev, who is at the head of this company, 
has revised the choreography I cannot tell. But I fancy 
that the movements of the corps de ballet have been simplified 
in their interest, and possibly some of the exotic dances 
have been brought a little more up to date, that is to about 
1910. As a whole the choreography seemed uninspired, 
the work of an old man turning out movements according to 
established formulas. These formulas provide, however, 
ample opportunities for an accomplished ballerina and Mme. 
Nemtchinova, who danced the part of Raymonda, was fully 
capable of making good use of them. Mme. Nemtchinova 
has developed a first-rate technique, absolutely sure and 
steady in every movement, and she has gone, as every great 
dancer must, beyond the mere gymnastic of her art. We 
do not stop short at admiration of her virtuosity. Indeed 
she allows us to forget it by engaging our emotions with 
the expressiveness of everything she does. She has not 
the lightness of a dancer like Pavlova, whose feet seemed 
hardly to rest upon the boards at all. But she has what 
the feather-weight type of dancer inevitably lacks, the nobility 
which is required for this kind of part, as well as a command 
of mime within the restricted conventions of the classic 
style. Her partner, M. Oboukhoff, had little to do but 
support her, which he did with great skill and complete 
stolidity. 

The tendency of modern ballet is all away from these 
full-scale, three-act affairs, and the tendency seems to have 
reached its natural limit in the little ballets presented during 
the past month by Mme. Rambert’s Company at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre. These are to Raymonda as chamber 
music to a symphony. Working with a small company 
in a tiny theatre Mme. Rambert has produced a kind of 
ballet which has the intimacy of the String Quartet. The 
company includes several dancers of genuine talent and 
the general standard is remarkably high. Some of these 
productions, notably Miss Andrée Howard's Mermaid and 
those which are based upon well-known paintings, are a 
real contribution to the art of the Ballet. The entertainment 
provided is slight, but most of these ballets show in their 
handling of the minimum of scenic and musical luxuries 
a real style, which was sadly absent from the generally 
tasteless costumes and décor of Raymonda. 

DyNeELEY Husstry. 


Erfindung und Empfindung 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Vor einigen Tagen sind in Deutschland zwei Manner gestorben, 
deren Tod stirker als in ihrer Heimat von der gesamten 
Kulturwelt als ein grosser Verlust empfunden wird. 

Sonntag, den 3. Februar, an seinem 76. Geburtstag, starb 
bei Miinchen der deutsche Erfinder Hugo Junkers. 

Freitag, den 8. Februar, im 88, Lebensjahr, starb in Berlin 
der deutsche Maler Max Liebermann. 

Ihr Leben und Sterben hat, auch jenseits der Kameradschaft 
des Todes, etwas gemeinsames. Denn beide hatten im Leben 
schwer zu kiimpfen, um sich und ihr Werk durchzusetzen. 
Beide starben, fast halb vergessen, am Rande des Dritten 
Reiches, das fiir sie keinen Platz iibrig hatte. Betrachten wir 
ihren Werdegang, denn darin offenbart sich ein lebendiges 
Kapitel deutscher Geschichte. 

Hugo Junkers wurde am 3. Februar 1859 in Rheydt, einem 
kleinen rheinischen Industriestiidtchen als Sohn eines 
Webereibesitzeers geboren. Er studierte Ingenieurwissen- 
schaft an den Technischen Hochschulen von Berlin, Karlsruhe 
und Aachen. Hier lehrte er als Professor fiir Maschinenbau 
vierzehn Jahre lang. Vor und nach dieser Zeit organisierte 
Hugo Junkers in Dessau an der Elbe mehrere technische 
Gesellschaften, von denen die Flugzeugwerke in und nach 
dem Kriege Deutschlands grésste Luftwaffenfabrik wurden. 
In drei Konflikten, deren erster im Krieg begann und deren 
letzter mit dem Konkurs der Junkers-Werke im Vorjahre 
endete, versuchten Industrie und Armee den eigenwilligen 
und genialen Erfinder nieder zu konkurrieren. Schliesslich 
zog sich der Greis, ‘* ungebeugt in seinem Schaffenswillen,” 
wie die Hinterbliebenen nachdriicklich in der Traueranzeige 
betonen, nach seinem Ruhesitz Gauting bei Miinchen zuriick, 
um dort in Ruhe zu sterben. Die Zahl seiner Erfindungen 
geht in die tausende ; er hilt als Inhaber von Patenten hier 
den Weltrekord. Es seien nur das Ganzmetallflugzeug, der 
Doppelkolbenmotor, das Kalorimeter, die Gaskraftmaschine 
u.a. erwihnt. Hugo Junkers, dessen erste Firma, 1888 die 
Continental-Gas-Gesellschaft, mit englischem Gelde gegriindet 
wurde, verkaufte viele seiner Patente nach dem Ausland und 
richtet in vielen Liandern, besonders in Russland und _ Siid- 
amerika, zahlreiche Zweigunternehmungen ein. Seine Haupt- 
titigkeit war die Serienfabrikation von Flugzeugen, von 
denen er alljihrlich iiber 2000 herstellte. So tragen seine 
Geschépfe seinen Namen buchstiblich tiber die ganze Welt. 

Auch die Werke Max Liebermanns sind in der ganzen Welt 
bekannt. Nur im neuen Deutschland will man von ihnen 
nichts wissen, weil der alte Liebermann ein Jude war, als 
solcher lebte, schuf und starb. Er war geboren am 20. Juli 
1847 in Berlin, einige Monate vor Hindenburg, den er nur 
kurz iiberlebte. Vater Liebermann war Kattunfabrikant 
und liess seinen Sohn nur ungern Kiinstler werden. Als 
Gymnasiast lernte dieser bei Steffeck, spaiter bei Munkacsy 
und veroffentlichte als Zwanzigjihriger sein erstes Bild, einen 
** Weiblichen Studienkopf,” der sich heute in Cambridge be- 
findet. Kin kurzer Aufenthalt in Paris und Holland und ein 
paar Lehrjahre in Miinchen folgen. 1885 geht er nach Berlin, 
ins viiterliche Haus am Pariser Platz, dicht neben dem 
Brandenburger Tor und verliisst diese Statte nicht mehr bis 
zu seinem Tode. Hier und in seiner Villa am Wannsee, dem 
Berliner Vorort, entstehen die vielen hunderte seiner Bilder, 
trotz des 


die vielen tausende von Zeichnungen, die ihn, 
Widerstandes durch das Deutschland Kaiser Wilhelms, 


Generalfeldmarschall Hindenburgs und Adolf Hitlers zum 
gréssten und beriihmtesten deutschen Maler machen. Der 
Sechzigjiihrige wird Priisident der Preussischen Akademie der 
Kiinste, der Fiinfundachzigjihrige muss sie, als * Art-und 
Volksfremder ” verlassen. Nannte ihn schon 1888 ein Herr 
Rosenberg, damals Adolf, einen Belzebub der Malerei, einen 
Verherrlicher des Hiisslichen, so pries ihn der deutsche Dichter 
Richard Dehmel 1908 als einen der “ reinsten und deutschesten 
Kiinstler.” 

Max Liebermann schrieb eine kleine Studie ‘* Erfindung 
In diesen beiden Worten sind Welt und 


und Empfindung.” 
Junkers und des 


Werk des deutschen Erfinders 
deutschen Kiinstlers Max Liebermann, der beiden grossen 
Sodhne eines grossen Landes, wunderbar umschlossen. 


Hugo 


I. G. 
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Worcestershire 

Worcestershire, one of the Three Graces, is to have a special 
branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
It has peculiar need. The county contains a number of special 


gifts. It holds some of the best Cotswold villages, which are 
acknowledged to be the crown of England. It holds some of 
the richest valleys (about the Teme and the Avon), and I 
suppose no other scene of its sort in England compares with 
the white plum blossom seen from any slope above Evesham 
or Pershore. Some of the worst examples of the assassination 
of rural beauty belong to this quarter of England. Nothing is 
quite so sacrilegious as the sacrifice of the approaches to 
Stratford-on-Avon in Warwickshire, where Mr. Flower most 
generously saved the last of the unspoilt approaches after 
Mr. Trevelyan had sold his estate without precautions. 
Worcestershire farmers and fruit growers have kept the 
county beautiful; and it still inspires local writers, though 
Shropshire excels it in this regard. Mr. Evans, the postman- 
poet of the Crooked Steeple, lives over the border. Inciden- 
tally, his latest tales of Cleobury Mortimer are as good as any. 
Protection is needed in all these counties, especially in an 
architectural reference; and if there is a criticism of the 
C.P.R.E., it is that the Council is too architectural. Certainly 
their best work concerns architecture ; and the first work of 
the new branch, which will probably be formed on Feb- 
ruary 25th, should be to persuade local councils to arrest 
the flagrant habit of substituting villas for trees. The need- 
Jess, indeed the foolish, destruction of trees, is a mania with 
the speculative builder. 
¥ * * * 

Killing in February 

The close season is generally supposed to begin with 
February. It does not. You are allowed to go on shooting 
snipe and woodcock till the beginning of March in some 
counties, till St. Valentine’s Dayin others. Now one of the hopes 
of most naturalists is that the woodcock should nest more 
frecly in England. Signs there are in plenty, indeed they 
amount to proof that the birds would nest in a great many 
counties if they were not mercilessly harried. An old chronicler 
(of Crowland Abbey) calls the snipe eccentric. The woodcock 
is perhaps more eccentric ; but so far as there is a rule in its 
movements, it voyages west after breeding, and presently 
returns to the neighbourhood of the old home. Shooting in 
February throws this habit out of gear. Many birds have 
then paired and are easy to kill. Poor woodcock! Men shoot 
at them at any distance, and at any date from August Ist to 
March Ist, seven complete months. That most humane of 
sporting papers, The Field, has a plea in their favour ; and it 
speaks for sportsmen first and naturalists second. I would beg 
county councils, who have the matter in their control, to 
apply to woodcock and indeed to snipe, the same close season 
that is accorded to the partridge. Why not ? 

* * * * 


Lighthouse Observers 

A considerable success in research has been won by Captain 
Dannreuther and the lighthouse and other observers whom 
he bas mobilized. They have advanced by a very long 
way our knowledge of the migrations of insects, and proved 
that migration on a large scale is a common, indeed a regular 
event of the seasons, among butterflies and moths as it is 
among birds. Since the Monarch or milk-weed butterfly 
flew the Atlantic, nothing more surprising has been recorded 
than the observation of flocks, so to say, of moths (the silver Y) 
flying in scores round the Start Lighthouse. A good many 
settled on the glass before flying off again due south. We 
have begun to realize of recent years that a good many insects 
arrive from overseas in early summer, especially (in my 
experience) painted ladies and humming-bird hawk moths, 
.The emigration of particular species of moth—in order pre- 
sumably to avoid the English winter is a new phenomenon 
to most of us; and it is “a thing imagination boggles at.” 
The Union of South Eastern Scientific Societics is to be 
congratulated on the year’s work. The mere tabulation of 
the year’s observations, so busy have been the army of con- 
tributors, bas been a very much bigger labour than the 
chicf worker bargained for, 
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Gracing 
That more or less new form of amusement, the racing of 
greyhounds, has made its own, and not very suitable port. 
manteau word. “Gracing” is established and __possesgeg 
its own official organ. In a recent copy co-operation is urged 
between the coursers of hares, whether living or electric, 
on the curious ground that this would make coursing more 
“virile.” Now the coursing of the hare is by its nature 
the least virile of all sports. It is essentially gladiatorial, 
Spectators gather together in safe idleness to watch one 
anima! kill another. Hunting people ride, which is a virile 
occupation, and run some risk, though Mr. Jorrocks under. 
stated the odds when he suggested that hunting, though 
the image of war without its guilt, had only 25 per cent, 
of the danger. Beaglers run, indulging in another virile 
sport ; and run many miles before a hare is killed. Shooting 
men must be skilful : 
“What is it steels the sportsman’s heart ? 
It is his conscious pride of art.” 

Contrariwise the spectator of coursing usually waits for the 
hare to circle round him. It is not easy to see how the sport 
can be made more virile by association with an amusement 
that depends for its attraction in no small measure on the 
gamble. Virility is not an attribute that can be enhanced in 
any way by spectacular interest in killing. 

* * * ® 
Our Weather Prophet 
- In our village annals the weather prophet has always held an 
honoured place. He has invented longer prophecies than 
have yet been dared by any meteorological office. Saints’ 
days, the moon, the berries and the behaviour of animals have 
inspired potent prognostics , and the wiseacre has kept his 
reputation, however often facts have refuted him or 
science has condemned him. It has been an amusement, as 
well as a liberal education, to extract his words of wisdom. 
This precious pleasure is the measure of recent disappoint- 
ments. Twice of late in different parts of England a suggestive 
question about the future weather has evoked a similar answer. 
*The six o’clock do say we shall have fog.” Well, well. 
There must be some small subtractions from the great sum of 
educative and pleasurable value that countrymen suck from 
the B.B.C. But when our favourite Wiseacre says with 
humble reverence and respect “The six o’clock ”—that 
definite article is almost as much as we can bear. 

* * * * 
Lying Berries 

As to particular prophecies, the old and still active teleological 
belief that many berries point to a hard winter has been 
disproved with singular emphasis—the holly berries still hang 
intact—but there is yet time for verification. I have skated 
(in Shropshire) on March 17th, and is it not one of the most 
general of experiences as well as one of the most popular of 
doggerel prophecies that : 
“As the days lengthen 

The colds strengthen” ? 
Nevertheless, in an old farming calendar, of which I have just 
been reading extracts, January, and not as today February 
or carly autumn, is rather surprisingly recommended as one 
of the busiest months for the husbandman. It is best both 
for ploughing and sowing, if you wanted good “ peason.” 

* * * * 


Persian or Greek? 

Mr. Young’s learned book on the narcissus or daffodil has 
rearoused speculation on the derivation of the words. Perhaps 
our chief authority on plants in English and classical literature, 
Mr. Vernon Rendall, who once, I think, edited Notes and 
Queries, writes to me as follows: “A recent tract of the 
Society for Pure English, ‘ Persian Words in English,’ derives 
the word from the Persian Narges . .. As you probably. 
know better than I do, our sorts of narcissus do not come 
pre-eminently from Persia, but from all parts of the. world. 
The derivation from yépxn, ‘numbness,’ must stand and is, 
I found out, given by Bacon, in ‘ Proserpine or Spirit,’ in his 
little-read Wisdom of the Ancients. The form Narciss in 
English looks as tf the word came from the French, like 30 
many of our flower-words.”: W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondenis are requested to keep their letiers as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
. over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SpPectartor.|] 






issues with sobriety and common sense. 






HOLLYWOOD AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of Tue SprcTaTor.] 


Sir,—The Lives of a Bengal Lancer has been praised as good 
entertainment. I do not deny that it has pictorial and narra- 
tive qualities of a high order, but it is as well to recognize 
clearly what the effecs of it in India may be. The frontier 
with which it deals is not merely the territorial frontier of 
India ; it is the political and psychological frontier between 
India and England, and in that region its affirmations, both 
articulate and implicit, move one to resentful criticism. 

The plot is harmless enough. A regiment of the Indian 
Army, stationed in the neighbourhood of the Khyber Pass, 
is faced with the task of preventing an ammunition convoy 
from falling into the hands of an enemy Chief. Its purpose 
is foiled by treachery, but courage and self-sacrifice combine 
to turn failure, in the very moment of its occurrence, into 
decisive triumph. Kipling, E. M. Dell, P. C. Wren, A. E. W. 
Mason and others have clearly contributed their quota of 
inspiration to the different phases of the story. 

The producers have not been content, however, to clothe 
the bare military bones of a frontier escapade with exciting 
and picturesque flesh: they use the stirring rhetoric of the 
screen to propagate the mythology of imperialism. The 
essential truth of their plot—the conflict between a martinet 
colonel and his junior officers who hanker after. adventure— 
is distorted, by an adroit manipulation of emphasis, into a 
pean of praise for the Army—any Army; and into a dis- 
course on the réle of the white men, heroic, almost epic, it 
would seem, in their proportions, who stand between India 
and “ disaster.” The point is not left to the imagination ; 
it is asserted with assurance, and arrogance, and the authentic 
inflection of a thousand retired soldiers and civilians. 

It would: not be incorrect, therefore, to describe the film 
as sired by Hollywood out of the India Defence League. 
With the swift energy that the best American technique can 
give, it lends colour and animation to the frozen prejudices 
of the most reactionary group of British statesmen. Per- 
sistent efforts have been made by various organizations to 
educate the public on Indian matters, but their success has 
been negligible. Nevertheléss, I believe a distinct disposition 
has emerged among the masses of the people, stimulated by 
recent upheavals in India and elsewhere, to approach these 
The Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer exerts all its surreptitious influence to retard the 
diffusion of this novel and salutary temper. It sheds a spurious 
belated lustre on the romanticism of Empire, and strives to 


- re-create the piously, serenely aggressive spirit of the Victorian 


age. ‘ Here,” it says, ‘* are 300 millions—sheep, wolves, 
rebels, slaves. Protect them; punish them; but for God's 
sake don’t leave them alone. It would be a calamitous 
dereliction. of duty.” A film thus heavily charged with 
vanity and. sanctimonious bombast is not likely to gratify 
Indian:sentiment. In fact it exasperates and humiliates the 
Indian spectator, and awakens in him violent and deeply 
subversive feelings ; in the long run it must act as a stiong 
incitement to sedition. For it presents to him more vividly 
perhaps than he had ever himself been able to conceive the 
abject posture of his country today, and the perfection of the 
military machine which maintains his masters in power. 
Mohammed Ali may be a semi-barbarous princeling, not above 
resorting to torture when he has to extract a secret from 
smooth-faced boys fresh from Sandhurst ; but I am much 
mistaken if the sympathies of an Indian crowd do not go to 
him in preference to the Lancers, brightly inscribed though 
their flag may be with an Indian name. 

The relationship between England and India is profoundly 
complicated ; it cannot be dramatized without employing 
symbols and simplifying the issues ; such simplification must 
be drastic, and liable to error, in proportion as the medium 
selected excludes the nuances in which, as Renan said, truth 
resides—all this, I think, is obvious. The question is whether 








the cinema, with its characteristic limitations, is fitted to deal 
with a theme of this kind, and simplify it adequately, without 
misrepresenting the whole position. The necessary detach- 
ment and discrimination do not seem to exist either in England 
or Hollywood. In their absence, the facile simplicities of the 
racial view are served up, as in The Lives of a Bengal Lancer : 
the white man is. a super-man, the “native” at best an 
infant, helpless and apt to be troublesome. These are mis- 
chievous fallacies to circulate: they foster self-delusion in 
one party and hatred in the other.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KX. S. SHELVANKAR, 


LESSONS OF THE SAAR 

[To the Editor of THe SpPecTaTor.] 
Srir,—Eight or nine months ago the Saar territory was gener- 
ally regarded as the principal danger spot in Europe. It 
was commonly believed that the Saar Plebiscite might lead 
to a clash between armed forces from France and Germany, 
and that the eventual outcome might be European war. 
The plebiscite has, however, been conducted by the League 
of Nations with complete success and without disturbance 
of the peace, thanks to the security provided by the collec- 
tive action of British, Italian, Swedish and Dutch troops. 
Collective action, when it succeeds as in the Saar, does not 
involve the firing of a shot or the dropping of a bomb. 

There is a sense in which the Saar troops who will be 

marching through London on Friday have deserved as well 
of their country as if they were returning from a victorious 
war. It is better for Britain to have helped to prevent a 
conflict between France and Germany (which must have 
dragged us in) than to have fought and won; for victory is 
nowadays only less disastrous than defeat. The Saar troops 
have also deserved well of the world for the object lesson 
they have given upon the essential difference between: 

(1) The use of military force “* as an instrument of national 
policy ’’ for the waging of war that is illegal since the 
Kellogg Pact; and 

(2) The legitimate collective use of military force as'an 
instrument of international policy for the preservation 
of peace, 

—Yours, &c., 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1, 


MAXWELL GARNETT, 


THE DEATH PENALTY 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectraror.] 
Sir,—The letter of * Justitia’ is a necessary caution about 
the danger of generalizing from the abnormally low number 
of executions (four) in 1982. The figures fluctuate consider- 
ably from year to year. In 1931, the number of executions 
was twelve, and in 1933, nine. For the nine years ending in 
1933 the average yearly figure was 11.3. 

For the eight years ending in 1932 the number of executions 
was ninety-three and the number of reprieves fifty-six. 
These figures include convicted women and appear to confirm 
** Justitia’s *’ statement that the number of executions to 
reprieves over fifty years will be found to be roughly two 
to one. 

This heavy preponderance of executions over reprieves 
gives the effective reply to the complacent assurances of 
supporters of the Death Penalty that only the worst murderers 
are hanged. The truth is that the continuance of the Death 
Penalty, and the administrative practice of the Home Office 
with regard to it, make inevitable—as these figures indicate— 
the condemnation and execution of people of exceedingly 
wide variation in degree of culpability. An examination of 
the relevant facts in recent cases will make this abundantly 
clear. The comforting belief that only the worst murderers 
are hanged is a myth. 

Mrs. Townend has presented in an extremely effective way 
the cruelly harrowing nature of this duty for the prison 
officials concerned and its demoralizing effects on officials and 
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prisoners alike. But the facts she presents make it clear that 
it is vain to attempt to humanize and render tolerable a 
practice that is essentially so inhuman and intolerable. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the theory of deterrence on 
which the Death Penalty rests demands that it be carried out 
with effective publicity. To hide the dreadful thing away 
from the public gaze would be to rob it of what, in the eyes of 
its supporters, constitutes its chief value. 

In this matter there is really no comforting half-way house. 
Nor is there need of one. The supporters of abolition can 
safely rest their case on the mass of evidence given before the 
Select Committee in 1930. The recommendation of the 
Committee that abolition should be tried for an experimental 
period of five years would be a test that abolitionists have no 
reason to fear. We are confident that the result would 
confirm our judgement.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun Patron (Secretary). 

National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
S1r,—I should be much obliged if you could spare space for 
the expression of some disturbance of mind roused by the 
article on Capital Punishment in your February 8th issue. 

A person may feel the deepest sympathy with all attempts 
to bring the responsibility for crime home to the whole com- 
munity, and may deprecate the unreal classification of 
*‘ criminal classes,” and yet feel that it is a most regrettable 
slander upon human justice to identify the pronouncement 
of the death penalty with the primitive expression of personal 
retaliation, “an eye for an eye, &e.”’ With all its short- 
comings and failures, trial by a jury who may be challenged 
before a judge who represents a great and honoured pro- 
fession—this is a hardly attained and greatly to be valued 
achievement. No man who has witnessed the behaviour of, 
for instance, such a judge as Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, at 
an Assizes when a serious charge was in question, could assert 
that “ tit for tat,” in the name of the community, was all he 
Was carrying out. 

The proceedings much more gave me the sense of some 
universal reality which is the judge of us all, and that what 
the judge was helping to do was only to make clear the 
application in the particular case brought before him. There 
was no eye for eye or tooth for tooth as between one man 
and another. May I also say how easily, in these matters, we 
seem to failin distinguishing between a real increase in mercy, 
a real coming of a wider day, and the shifting, now on to one 
spot, now on to another, of a static amount of merey—like the 
shifting of a searchlight ? This may mean no advance of day, 
but only variations in a pattern of light and darkness. We 
are all one body, injurers and injured. But if we drop corn 
for the one when we take up corn for the other, the health 
of the body does not advance. 

I wish you could make an appeal t» the public to try to 
know a little more personally about actual living individuals, 
injured or injuring. Nothing else could be so good a pre- 
paration for getting a sound public opinion and work actively 
for the good of both.—Yours, E. Linnsay. 

The Master's Lodging, Balliol College, Oxford. 

[There was no suggestion in our article that the State did in 
fact adopt the retributive doctrine of an eye for an eye. Quite 
the contrary.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


MR. MACDONALD’S LEADERSHIP 
[To the Editor of THe Sprecrator.]} 

Sir,—In your last issue your Parliamentary correspondent 
brings two charges against Mr. MacDonald—(1) that * his 
intervention in the matter of the allowances to the unem- 
ployed following on the demonstrations in Sheffield was 
really a lamentable performance,” because he admitted he 
knew nothing about it until he opened his newspaper that 
morning ; and (2) that he did not speak during the four days’ 
debate on the India Bill, “and was not even there when 
Mr. Baldwin made his concluding speech.” Janus, in “A 
Spectator’s Notebook,” repeats these charges, and adds that 
“never in living memory has an administration been so 
leaderless.” 

I do not profess to have a sound judgement on political 
matters, but it seems to me that common sense and a little 
charity will clear these charges up. As regards (1), everybody 
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knows that now-a-days a Prime Minister is so busy that he 
has not time for everything : is a demonstration in Sheffield 
so frightfully important that it should be really lamentable of 
Mr. MacDonald not to have noticed it until the morning when 
he was to answer a supplementary question put without 
previous notice ? When Lord Ponsonby repeated this charge 
(nearly every critic of the Government has repeated it) in the 
House of Lords last Thursday, Lord Rochester very aptly 
replied : * To suggest that it is impossible for my right honour. 
able friend the Minister of Labour or any Minister to take a 
decision on administrative matters affecting their own 
Departments without consultation with the Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet, and without acquainting them with every 
detail, is, I submit, a travesty of the possibilities of modern 
Government.” 

On point (2), your correspondent also makes two rather 
inconsistent complaints—firstly, that Mr. MacDonald did not 
speak at all during the four days’ debate on India, and secondly 
that he was not there when Mr. Baldwin spoke. If he was 
wrong not to speak himself, would listening to Mr. Baldwin 
have made up for that ? If he was wrong in not listening to 
Mr. Baldwin, is that any reason why he should have spoken 
himself? Your correspondent cannot have both his accusa- 
tions and, whichever he chooses, he must overlook the fact 
that this * leaderless *’ Government has always insisted that it 
has three leaders—Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin and Sir John 
Simon ; so that according to its own principle each can speak 
with equal weight on major as well as minor issues. If Janus 
replies to this that its professions of leadership do not prevent 
it from being leaderless in action, I would refer him to another 
passage in his own note, where he says: ‘ Mr. MaeDonald, I 
am told, presides over Cabinet meetings with considerable 
efliciency ...” If this is not a sign of leadership, what is ? 

In short, I think both your Parliamentary Correspondent 
and Janus expect Mr. MacDonald to do more than he humanly 
ran, and that the latter is hardly helping ‘ the future of 
National Government,” for which he professes such concern, 
by damning one of its most hopeful and significant innovations 
in our constitutional life—the distribution of the responsibility 
for leadership. The fact that Mr. Baldwin and Sir John 
Simon can act with almost the same authority as the Prime 
Minister and thus share the responsibility between them instead 
of leaving it all on one man’s shoulders, should help to solve 
one of the major difficulties of all modern Governments. It 
seems to be a sort of half-way house between the old system 
and the War Cabinet system. At least we ought to give it a 
fair trial.—- Yours, «e., Mark Baker. 

92 St. George's Square, S.W.1. 

[Janus writes: The efficient chairmanship of the Cabinet 
has nothing to do with leadership as I understand the term, 
meaning by it giving a lead to Parliament and the country.] 


THE USE OF MOTOR HORNS 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.] 
Smr,—The last paragraph in “ A Spectator’s Notebook” 
last week would suggest that Janus has not given the question 
of the abolition of the motor horn the serious consideration 
which it deserves. 

The conditions under which the motor horn is usually 
sounded are the following : 

1. When one vehicle is overtaking another. Here the 
use of the horn is clearly unnecessary, providing that the 
overtaken vehicle has a correctly fitted driving mirror and 
that the overtaking car has a clear view of the road ahead, 

2. When sounded as a warning to pedestrians about to 
cross the road or already on the road. In the first case it is 
the duty of the pedestrian to make sure the road is clear 
before crossing it, and in the second case if pedestrians 
using the road were always to walk so as to face oncoming 
traffic any danger should be averted. In neither case is the 
use of the horn necessary. 

3. When approaching cross roads or emerging from a 
side road on to the main road. In the case of cross roads 
either traffic lights or a traffic control would obviate the 
necessity of a horn, and in the case of the side road it is 
obviously the duty of the car emerging from the side road 
to make sure the main road is clear before venturing on to it. 

4. In sudden emergencies. Here it is very doubtful if 
the horn is of any use. The quick use of the foot on an 
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¢ficient brake is likely to be far more effective in preventing 
accidents. 

In all these circumstances the use of the horn is clearly 
unnecessary, but apart from the obvious advantage of 
diminishing the total amount of noise there is one important 
scientific reason why the horn should be abolished. It is, 
of course, elementary knowledge that whereas sound travels 
at the rate of 1,100 feet per second the speed of light is 
186,000 miles per second. This means that we react more 
quickly to a light stimulus than we do to one of sound, or 
in other words that we are quicker at getting out of the way 
of something we see than of something we hear. The safety 
of the roads depends on the cultivation of three faculties 
py all road users—a sense of awareness, intelligent anticipation 
and patience. The first two of these are much more dependefit 
on sight than on hearing, in addition to which they are best 
fostered under conditions of relative silence. The blast of a 
horn only too often startles an individual into instinctive, 
thoughtless and usually foolish behaviour. 

Six weeks ago I began as an experiment to drive my car 
without using my horn, and during this period I have never 
found its use necessary on a single oceasion. (On two 
occasions when sudden emergencies arose and I automatically 
sounded my horn I found on analysing the incidents after- 
wards that my brakes were the sole factors which avoided 
an accident and that my horn served no useful purpose 
whatever, indeed it was only sounded as a result of the 
prompting of a subconscious fear instinct.) It is also inter- 
esting to find that the quality of my driving is improving, 
and that I am becoming both more patient and more con- 
siderate of other road users. I may add that I have driven 
acar for 20 years and daily during the last nine years. During 
this time I have had one accident—a bad skid. 

May I suggest that Janus tries driving his car for a period 
without using his horn and then gives us his honest opinion 
about it? I can assure him he will find the experiment 
interesting and perhaps instructive.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, B. C. ANDRADE-THOMPSON. 

{Janus writes: I do in fact sound my horn as little as 
possible, but I have more than once been saved from disaster 
by horns, both as driver and as pedestrian. ] 


THE CANING OF GIRLS 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Sir,—I do approve when you say “ This is not a question 
of corporal punishment generally ... (nor of) the caning 
of girls by mistresses. But the caning of girls by masters is 
quite another matter.” 

But that is only half the story. The words should read : 
“the chastisement of children by teachers of the opposite 
sex.’ As much harm can be done by a sadistic music mistress 
repeatedly hitting a small boy over the knuckles as by a master 
caning a girl—and it is probably a much more common 
experience. I speak from my own and from others’ exper- 
ience, but if I may I prefer to sign myself : 

SENEX. 


[To the Editor of Tur SpecTaror.| 
Sir,—I was surprised and, I confess, grieved, to gather from 
the discussion in your columns that the caning of girls is in 
vogue in England; it seems so strangely incompatible with 
the general educational spirit of the day, of England in 
particular, and its keen sense for individual freedom. What 
ean be gained through caning ? 

If it is a question of touching a child’s honour, bodily 
chastisement is hardly likely to effect a change of conduct. 
If it is a question of physical pain, the fear of this will not 
“turn the heart’ for the better, which I presume should 
be the object of training. Moreover, it lies within human 
nature that a thoroughly exasperated master might be 
tempted to alleviate his feelings through corporal punish- 
ment; perhaps, speaking plainly, as comprehensible from 
this standpoint, as it is undesirable from an educational one. 

I may add that in this country, where education is on a 
high standard, corporal punishment at school is strictly 
prohibited throughout.—Yours, &c., 

Vienna, Austria. MINNreE Eminy Forster-BAMBERGER. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 

[To the Editor of THE SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—As a constant reader of The Spectator, it was with 
surprise that I read your column upon Abyssinia in the news 
for the week of February 15th. As one who has long been 
connected with Abyssinia and who has watched with interest 
her fortunes under the reforming influence of the Emperor 
Haila Silasie, I take exception to the statement, very generally 
echoed in the Press, that alarmist rumours of Italian inten- 
tions are without substance. The future will show whether 
the past indications of war are borne out. The last sentence 
of the paragraph I could but construe as unduly favourable 
to Italy : I have yet to see full justice done to the Abyssinian 
side of the question ; suffice it to say that it has been con- 
sidered for some time past that the Italians were behaving 
in a manner liable to provoke hostility by congregating 
troops in territory which the majority of Europeans could 
not regard as rightly belonging to them. 

Incidents that must in the past have occurred on the 
Anglo-Abyssinian borders have been so dealt with that 
mobilization has never as yet been necessary. Those who 
would study the matter further would be well advised to 
provide themselves with a large-scale map of the country 
marking the disputed frontier. It is not possible for the 
victors of Adava again to prove successful in conflict with 
the Italians under the new conditions which now exist. War 
would bring an end to Ethiopia, and therefore it must be 
with sympathy that I view its Emperor placed in the 
impossible situation which he now holds, Justice would 
demand that Italy stay her hand until the matter can the 
more rightly be decided, for war would be offensive to honest 
principles.—Yours faithfully, Dermot V. THESIGER. 

[The last sentence of our paragraph merely said that * it 
would be a great mistake to think that because Abyssinia 
is a small, and Italy a great, Power the balance of right 
must necessarily be on Abyssinia’s side.” It was simply 
an appeal against prejudgement pending arbitration.—Eb. 
The Spectator.] 





A 

INDIA’S ROLE IN ASIA 

[To the Editor of Tuk SrecTator.| 
Sirn,—Whereas in your issue of February 15th you have 
touched upon the present Asian question in relation to the 
West with considerable insight and fairness, yet allow me to 
expose another very important facet of that vast problem— 
I mean the present trends of the Moslems in the Near and the 
Middle East. The idea that the developments of the future 
events in Japan, China and India—though seemingly on 
divergent paths today—indicate a ‘“‘common danger” to 
the West is potent only to the extent to which these 
stirrings are capable of being absorbed by an even greater 
movement in the World of Islam. 
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In making this statement I presuppose that the tremendous 
political, economic and even social factors which are raising 
their heads in the Middle East are perceptible only to the 
seeing eye. All along the belt of men dwelling in the lands 
stretching from the western-most point of Northern Africa 
to the fringes of the Far East, thus girdling the earth, and 
embracing twenty-seven nationalities, and bowing to Allah 
five times a day, whether in the mandated territories of Syria 
or Palestine, under the direct rule of the Europeans, as the 
Moslems of India or Chinese Turkestan, or as independent 
nations, like the Arabs or the Afghans, word has gone round 
to say that the Near and the Middle East must now come to 
its own. 

Over their other Eastern brothers in India, China or even 
in Japan, the people of the Middle East have one great advan- 
tage: that being their traditional ideals based upon an 
International. The blackest of black Sudanese is a Moslem 
brother of the blondest German Moslem, no distinction of 
race exists, all regard each other with a surprising degree of 
equality; and more, they make a common cause of every item 
of life that affects any particular group of Middle Eastern 
peoples. And their Holy Mecca further pulls their heart- 
strings, where they meet in thousands every year to give a 
final touch to their Internationalism. Amongst such men an 
amazing sense of regeneration is creeping up, and the only 
agency known to the Western man today which can ally 
itself to this remarkable force is undeniably the League of 
Nations. 

If, therefore, the League of Nations, as the only real re- 
presentative of the Western Internationalism, and the peoples 
of the Middle East, as standard-bearers of the Asian Inter- 

_nationalism, could make a common cause, at least three- 
fourths of the human race will be made secure from all war 
menace. Indeed, without such a coming together, and that 
immediately, war-clouds which are thickening will increase 
to an uglier shape.—Yours, &c., 

AN ORIENTAL, 


THE JUBILEE AND PEACE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In reading the programme of public events arranged 
in connexion with the Jubilee celebrations one is impressed 
by the fact that, while His Majesty will devote his time on 
three occasions to inspections of the armed forces of the 
Crown, no special function has been arranged at which our 
King may identify himself with the peaceful aspirations of 
his people. 

Is it too late to suggest that, if only to reassure foreign 
observers, a mass meeting in Hyde Park or at the Albert 
Hall be arranged by the League of Nations Union in con- 
junction with kindred organizations at which His Majesty 
be invited to proclaim to the world the will for peace which 
exists among his subjects ?—Yours faithfully, 

8 Tavistock Place, London, W.C. 1. R. LANGForb, 


THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—In your last number Mr. Graham Greene, reviewing 
Professor Pelham Edgar’s Art of the Novel, states that at 
Oxford “the Professor of English Literature is a Member 
of the Book Society Committee.””> Why this should be con- 
sidered discreditable I need not inquire, for it is untrue. 
What is more important is the reviewer’s assumption that 
it is the business of a school of English literature to criticize 
recent or contemporary work. He is doubtless entitled to 
hold this view, but not to take it for granted, since it is highly 
controversial. Most of us at Oxford, I believe, proceed on 
a premise which Mr. Greene seems to be unaware of, and 
which may be stated as follows : 

The function of education is to lift the individual out of 
the provincialism of his own place and time, to liberate him 
from the tyranny of the immediate, and so to make him more 
of a man simpliciter and less of a man secundum quid. . Hence, 
as a colleague once laughingly said to me, “a university 
aims at making a man as unlike his cousins as possible.” 
For those whose minds tend to the abstract, this liberation 
is effected by philosophy, science, or mathematics ; for those 
of a more concrete turn, by the various forms of history. 


== 


Among these, “ English Language and Literature” Mar 
claim to be the most concrete, studying, as it does, a thousan 
years, not of war and politics, but of human thought, senti. 
ment, and idiom. With the decay of classical studies 
indeed, “ English,” thus conceived, bids fair to become th, 
only discipline at our older Universities which still gives , 
man a living acquaintance with civilizations, modes ¢ 
expression, and basic assumptions other than his own, yj, 
believe that a school of English which adheres to they 
principles may do invaluable work; by devoting itself j 
contemporary criticism it would merely abandon that work jy 
order to enter an arena which is already as well supplied with 


‘combatants as any temperate spectator can desire.—Youy 


faithfully, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


C. S. Lewis, 


RUSSIA’S IRON AGE 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR.] , 
Sir,—I am surprised that a paper of the standing of Th, 
Spectator should publish such an extremely inaccurate and 
ill-informed review of Mr. Chamberlin’s valuable and important 
work, Russia’s Iron Age, as that which appears in your 
last issue. 

Your reviewer states that the book was written “ from 
outside” and conveys the impression that Mr. Chamberlin 
left Russia five years ago, whereas, in fact, he left the country 
last year and this second book is written just as much “ from 
within” as the first. 

Your reviewer makes the amazing statement that, apart 
from the collectivization of agriculture, ‘“‘ there was no 
striking new departure ” after 1924, from which one can only 
conclude that your reviewer is ignorant of the nature of the 
Five Year Plan and of the privations which its concentration 
upon the heavy industries—and export of necessary foodstuffs 
in order to pay for their development—entailed for the 
Russian people. 

Mr. Chamberlin is by no means the only person who, while 
in sympathy with the fundamental principles of communism, 
has been shocked and repelled by the brutally. terroristic 
measures employed by the Bolshevik leaders in the past few 
years and, above all, by the resort to famine as an instrument 
of national policy. 

In view of all that Mr. Chamberlin has seen and expcrienced 
he deserves admiration for the fairness and impartiality with 
which he has presented the facts.—I am, yours faithfully, 

W. M. Ray, 

The Pioneer and Writers’ Club, Ltd., 

12 Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 

[Our reviewer writes : I do not know why my simple (and, 
to anyone familiar with Soviet censorship conditions, obvious) 
statement that Mr. Chamberlin wrote ‘*‘ from outside ” the 
Soviet Union should be supposed by your correspondent to 
convey the impression that Mr. Chamberlin left Russia five 
years ago. ‘To the best of my belief, he left about a year ago. 
As regards my other ‘“ inaccuracies,” your correspondent 
may be congratulated on an extremely short memory if she 
believes that “ brutally terroristie measures” were not 
employed by the Bolshevik leaders before 1928. It requires 
a longer memory to go back to Russian famines which were 
not allowed to prevent grain exports. But they happened 
in the nineteenth century—and earlier. In that regard, at 
any rate, the Five-Year Plan respected an ancient tradition.] 


A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srectator.] 
Srr,—Owing no doubt to a typographical error a paragraph 
in my article in The Spectator of February 8th was misplaced 
and in one respect incomplete. After the words ‘“* Where is 
the terminus of the Chinese Eastern .Railway in the North 
West, where in the South East ? ” should come the bracket 
and it should read as follows (‘‘ the former is at Manchu:li 
on the Soviet Manchurian frontier, the latter at Nikolsk, 
the junction of the Chinese Eastern and Trans-Siberian 
Railways, north of Vladivostok ”).—Yours truly, 
Racue, E. Crowpy. 

14 Grosvenor Crescent Mews, Hyde Park Corner. 

[The fault was ours—not Dame Rachel’s.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 
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The Genesis of Europe 


By PROFESSOR J. L. MYRES 


Here is a history for historians, as well as entrancing narrative 
for the general reader. It takes us, in the volume published 
now, from the prehistoric threshold of European history to the 
“new perspectives’? opened by oceanic exploration, itself 
enforced in a historical emergency by the rivalry of Genoa 
with Venice and by the ‘Turkish capture of Constantinople. 
And this is to be followed by two more, with pause at the 
French Revolution, though the preface suggests that eventu 
ally the “ great divide *”» may seem to have been reached with 
the applications of steam and electricity, or (more compre- 
hensively) with the * philanthropy and science ” of the nine- 
teenth century. 

This, however, is no panegyric of “ our boasted civilization ” ; 
still less is it an evolutionary sketch of the ‘* ascent of man.” 
Progress there has been, but ‘‘ progress is not a law of nature.” 
Like Gibbon, inspired by the ruinous Forum to write of a 
“Decline and Fall,’* and like Herodotus, aware that ‘‘ man’s 
well-being nowise stays at the same point,” Dr. Fisher's 
philosophy of history accepts as the “ one safe rule for the 
historian ” the *‘ play of the contingent and the unforeseen ” 
in the development of human destinies. On the cosmical or 
geographical side, he might have elaborated this notion further. 
What has been characterized in a recent instance as the “ per- 
sonality of Britain ’’ hardly emerges among the disastrous or 
remedial personalities of Europe’s great men, or the vivid 
regional types; Mediterranean man “athirst for colour, 
imagery and consolation” (p. 90), the “‘ Teutonic world” (p. 110) 
and the Norseman (p. 177). In the graphic comparison 
between monarchy in France and in England there 
is hardly a hint how the physical configuration of either 
country favoured or retarded it. ‘* Nature had placed Venice 
inakey position between east and west’; but how? Even 
London’s situation is taken for granted, and that of Paris, too, 
except for a couple of lines on p. 209. The sketch maps—even 
those of Switzerland and of Spain—are at once historical dis- 
tributions and geographical riddles. 

Economie and social factors, too, though they are indicated 
parcntetically in vivid phrases, remain, only less literally 
than geographical, in the background; except where the 
“ play of the contingent and the unforeseen ’’—for example, in 
the Black Death—detonates explosive elements and makes 
England’s education vernacular, its architecture perpendicular, 
and its farm hands wage-earners (p. 320). 

On the other hand, among “ the contingent and the un- 
foreseen” stand eminent the great men of Europe; in the 
list (for example) of these who have taken hand in the fight 
between Christianity and Islam, from Saladin to Mustapha 
Kemal, from Urban II to Venizelos. After a necessary and 
salutary phase of generalizations, political, social, and ethno- 
graphic, history has indeed returned to refresh itself in’ bio- 
graphy, more liberally applied to interpret the momentum 
rerum, the “ trigger-effect ” of drastic exceptional individuals, 
And it is their frequency which characterizes European 
peoples, whose “ intellectual daring and tenacity is no racial 
or regional phenomenon, but a fundamental attribute of man, 
which only man-made inhibitions have enfettered where it has 
failed to emerge.” Man, otherwise, “‘ born free but everywhere 
in chains ” has found among the “ children of Hellas ” through 
the centuries the personal liberty of self-expression, of which 
the complement, the “ golden rule” of Hellene and Hebrew 
alike, is respect for the self-expression of * my neighbour ”’ ; 
“the invisible ties of goodwill and good humour,” as Dr. 
A. L. Fisher, P.C., 
and Mediaeval. 





By the Rt. Hon. H. 
Vol. I: Ancient 
18s.) 


A History of Europe. 
D.C.L., F.B.A., F.RS. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


Fisher puts it (p. 86)—in the prosecution of common ends, on 
terms of loyalty to a leader, and mutual help to achieve his 
ends, and our own. No other continent or culture teems so 
with leadership and fellowships. The portraits, here, of 
Caesar, of Charlemagne, of the greater Popes, are vivid 
examples of this outlook and its technique ; and a glance at 
Dr. Fisher’s index (though it is not quite complete) shows the 
range of what one ever feels to be his own historical acquaint- 
ance. His personages are in the full sense characters in the 
pageant (he will hardly let us call it the drama) of history. 

If it be a prime function of historians to present that 
pageant and stage its cardinal tableaux, here indeed is history, 
jntensive and memorable. Out of long teaching experience, 
the literary discipline imposed on, as well as by, an editor of 
the Home University Library, and intercourse, administrative 
and confidential, with men of his own time who have “ made 
history,” Dr. Fisher emerges an alert and critical spectator 
of the long sequence of emergencies and extemporizations, 
which are the history of Europe ; Olympian occasionally in 
his detachment from the follies and weakness of important 
persons, and here and there almost provoked to say “ look 
what they’ve gone and done,” of squanderers, homicides, and 
persecutors. Not infrequently we are presented with a 
glimpse of what might have been, if Gothic rule had not been 
destroyed in Italy:(p. 131); if Leo the Isaurian had failed to 
hold Constantinople against the Moslem (p. 143); if the Maid of 
Norway had not died at sea (p. 310). 

Skilful comparisons save space, while they signalize contrasts 
and alternatives. Such chapter-headings are frequent. 
Sometimes, however, the main narrative runs homogeneous 
and direct, in the ‘* Dawn of Hellas,” ‘* The Germanic Invas- 
ions,” ‘“* The Foundations of English Government,” and the 
remarkable estimate of the ‘ Catholic Mind,” incarnate in 
minds so different as those of Augustine, Aquinas, and Dante. 
Occasionally a chapter-heading covers more than it says : the 
commercial incentives to exploration, for example, fall under 
‘** Municipal Growth”; the Friars under “ Innocent III.” 
Some of the greatest moments need fewest words: ‘ Islam ” 
hardly occupies eight pages, the “* Roman Church ” less than 
seven; the twelfth-century renaissance, Universities and all, 
only five. 

To write the history of Europe at all, within such limits 
as these, isa marvel of compression. Yet there is an amplitude 
of scale and freedom of movement here, which comes from 
strict selection, skilful arrangement, and a sure sense of 


proportion. The stage is never crowded ; noises of battle 
and debate are “ heard off”; quotations, even the most 
laconic, are rare enough to be notable. 


It is naturally to the treatment of topics which are still 
burning questions that we turn for test-pieces of a historian’s 
work. Race, for Dr. Fisher, ** has never entered as a unifying 
factor into European history,” but rather, a “ continent of 
energetic mongrels”’ has “an inheritance of thought and 
achievement and religious aspirations.” Christianity offered 
““a new test, a new principle of organization for European 
society”: do we not still pray, some of us, for deliverance 
from “ Jews, Turks, infidels and (alas !) heretics,” the pagant 
of a social order which we regard as urbane? But it was the 
power, rather than the goodness, of Christ, on which early 
when the world seemed ruinous, and the 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand. Europe, however, has not 
foundered, and it has * refused to be unified,” though “ every 
race has made its distinct and specific contribution.” And 
“that is why Europe is interesting.” 


Christians leaned, 
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Ancient Story-tellers 
The Art of the Logos. By J. A. K. Thomson, (Allen and Unwin. 


7s. 6d.) 

Tus book is written with all the charm of style and delicacy 
of observation which scholars have learnt to expect from 
Professor Thomson, and deals with a fact concerning Greek 
literature which is never denied but continually forgotten. 
It is only by a constant vigilance of the imagination that we 
can hope to understand what literature meant to a society 
which revelled in an abundance of legends, stories, poems, 
songs and dances, but had exceedingly few books of any 
sort, and those few mostly written out laboriously for the use 
of their owners.’ Long after writing was in existence litera- 
ture was still oral: stories were meant to be told, books to 
be recited or read aloud. And, apart from the treatment 
of a story by any particular poet or “ logographer,” there 
was always the story itself, handed on from generation to 
generation, living, growing and changing, getting attached 
to new names and wrought into other contexts, or, it may be, 
gradually losing precision and detail and falling into oblivion. 
The matter was well illustrated by Dr. Robert’s book, Bild 
und Lied, published in 1881. Robert studied scenes on 
Greek vases which were currently supposed to be illustrations 
of particular poems or tragedies, and showed that this view 
was a misconception. The scene on the vase represented the 
Saga itself, just as the poem did. The Saga was there, a 
real tradition, an av \éyos; and poet or artist could repre- 
sent it each in his own way. The best teller of the story 
was he who was 4-\»6%s, “ unforgetting ” : who remembered 
every point and remembered it right. That was how the pre- 
philosophical man conceived of Truth ! 

Robert’s problem was in a sense clear cut : the two artistic 
forms of the Logos lay there distinctly before him. Professor 
Thomson has the harder task of tracking out the elements of 
oral saga or traditional story as they exist in our written 
literature, especially in’ Herodotus. Herodotus is the king 
of story-tellers, yet a story-killer, too, since he gives the story 
a final literary shape and so puts an end to its development. 

The story has a power of self-creation; or, if that is a 
mythieal way of speaking, let us put it more analytically. 
Various things that happen and are told about tend in the 
telling to be shaped and dramatized and moralized without 
any conscious falsification or original invention in the mind 
of a particular writer. Stories often presented themselves to 
the Greek mind as illustrations of sin followed by justice, of 
pride followed by a fall, or sometimes merely of that 
unintelligible cruelty of circumstances which the Greeks call 
the Envy of the Gods and we the Inscrutable Ways of Provi- 
dence. Many stories became more interesting if at the begin- 
ning the Oracle of Delphi had foretold the event, especially 
if it had done so in ambiguous language. Consequently the 
story improves itself by inventing the oracle. People telling 
or talking over the story suggest the possibility that Delphi 
had given a warning, then state that it had, then invent 
the kind of warning it had given, and then quote the actual 
words it uttered. The process is normal. And I warmly 
agree with Professor Thomson in rejecting the theory that 
these oracles are conscious propagandist frauds perpetrated 
by the priests. at Delphi. Man always reshapes his stories 
in the telling ; he dares to do so even in our own terrible age, 
with masses of printed documents ready to confute him on 
every side. 

We moderns know the Greeks through their literature and 
art; it is all we have to know them by. Hence we tend te 
forget the immense wealth of saga on which the poets draw, 
the innumerable talks and discussions which are pre-supposed 
by an Aristotelian treatise or a Platonic dialogue. We forget 
the Logos. <A glaring instance, not mentioned by Professor 
Thomson, has led to a general misunderstanding of an im- 


portant scene in Euripides’ Electra. I imagine every child : 


in Athens knew that Electra had recognized her brother by 
his footprint and his lock of hair. These ** signs *? were used 
in Aeschylus’ Choephoroe (458 B.c.), where Electra, eager yet 
Afraid to believe that Orestes has come, finds them insufficient. 
They are alluded to as notorious by Aristophanes in 422 B.c. 
They are used by Euripides later in his Electra (413 B.c.). 
where an old slave suggests them to the heroine, and she 
definitely rejects them as useless. Modern scholars, for- 





























































getting the existence of the oral tradition, have imagined thg 
Aeschylus invented the signs, and that Euripides, Writing 
forty-five years after, has put a completely pointless scene 
into his own tragedy in order to criticize that invention— 
which he does not succeed in doing ! 

Professor Thomson analyses very convincingly the Art of 
the logopoios. He must be in sympathy with his audience ; 
his business, as Herodotus often tells us, is to tell the stories 
and tell them right ; he is not bound to believe them, but he 
is perhaps bound not to obtrude his scepticism. He must 
at any rate accept, instinctively and almost unconsciously, the 
moral and philosophical pre-suppositions of his audience. It 
is not a personal peculiarity of Herodotus to moralize about 
the fall of pride or the jealousy of heaven: such moralizing 
is part of the air he breathes. ‘* An eccentric logos,” as 
Professor Thomson justly says, ** would be an impossibility,” 

It is curious what a vast change has been made in literature 
by the invention of the printing press. The ancient poet or 
story-teller was expected to tell the same story as his pre- 
decessors, and to tell it well and ‘ unforgettingly ” in the 
style already known and approved ; to do otherwise would 
have been to court disaster. A new story about a new event 
would, of course, be weleome ; a changing taste in the public 
would have its due effect. But the main duty of the ancient 
story-teller was to’keep alive the stories that would otherwise 
be forgotten. His modern counterpart is not a teller of stories 
but a writer of books, surrounded and worried by millions of 
previous books; so naturally he tries hard to “ assert his 
personality ” and to make his own book unlike the others. 


GILBERT Murray. 


Prodigal Joad 
Return to Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue qualifications of the philosopher, according to Mr. Joad, 
are a knowledge of the thought of the past, some culture, 
ability to think, and the art of exposition. Personal honesty 
and a determination to understand the minds of his con- 
temporaries are not explicitly included. Nor does Mr. Joad 
think that the ability to construct and expound a logically 
coherent system is essential, though he is quick to condemn 
inconsistencies in writers he dislikes. Like Plato, he prefers 
to adumbrate his own views indirectly, in the course of a 
destructive critical examination of the views of others : but 
he is less successful than Plato in overcoming the disadvantages 
of this method which makes it almost impossible to refrain 
from the temptation to ascribe conveniently silly views to 
the other man. 

The present work, intended as an affirmation of absolute 
standards of truth, beauty and morality, and a plea for reason 
and philosophy in general, opens with a somewhat irrelevant, 
but acute and often witty, analysis of various amateur philoso- 
phies, which shows that amateur philosophers, like bad poets, 
ascribe te their words a content which they fail to communicate 
to readers. Mr. Joad shows that if the words are used as he 
would use them, then the documents are silly, but he does 
not ask why his own use of language is right. Though he is 
doubtless aware of the difficulties of the problem of meaning, 
he assumes that words possess an absolute, fixed, determinate 
meaning which can be discovered at will by anyone. 

In attacking pragmatism, psychoanalysis, ‘* modern 
subjectivism,” the cinema, and professional football, Mr. Joad 
selects two excellent whipping boys, Mr. Aldous Huxley 
and D. H. Lawrence. Mr. Joad and Mr. Huxley are both 
‘+ intellectuals,” their political views are not dissimilar, their 
tastes in music are remarkably alike, both are anxious to reform 
their fellow-men but appear to reject Christianity and Marxism, 
and both profess an enthusiasm for poetry (though it is 
doubtful if Mr. Huxley, himself a good poet and a competent 
critic, would speak of Nerval, who died in 1855, as if he were 
a contemporary). Mr. Huxley, however, believes in 
** vitality ’ as the only final value : whereas Mr. Joad believes 
in beauty, truth and goodness, which he facetiously styles 
the Three Old Dowagers. This distinction, at first sight 
valuable, becomes less helpful when we find that we can 
neither discover w:iat Mr. Huxley means by vitality nor what 
Mr. Joad means by his triad. We are not told what these 
absolute standards are, nor how they are known, nor by what 
process we can make them operative in our own minds, but 
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Between [wo Worlds 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 

‘It is a trait of this very notable Autobiography 
that there is no attempt to present the author 
as a fine fellow. He presents quite simply 
his weaknesses, his failures, his extravagancies. 
This is a book which cannot be neglected by 
any who seek to gain an insight into the spirit 


, 
of our age. HAVELOCK ELLIS 


‘To declare Mr. Murry’s story of his youth 
and early manhood truly extraordinary is not 
to strain the precisions of language. It is a 
book of strange and compelling and at times 
disturbing self-awareness.’ The TIMES 10s. 6d. net 


The Root and the Flower 


L. H. MYERS A trilogy, three novels 
‘This study of sixteenth-century Indian life at 
the Court of Akbar the Great Mogul is’ an 
authentic piece of creation, as remarkable for 
its quality of imaginative interest as for its 
range and intimacy of understanding of the 
philosophies of the Orient. The story is an 
historical interpretation of unusual subtlety and 
at the same time a fiction that is never far 


. b 
removed from our own time and place. 
The TIMES 584 pages 8s. 6d. net 
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Susan and Joanna 
ELIZABETH CAMBRIDGE 


Strafford, 1503-1041 


C. V. WEDGWOOD 


‘A biography that the general public will be 
glad to read as well as professed historical 
students. It is admirably written; lucid, in- 
telligent, sympathetic, and grounded on sound 
knowledge and a real historical sense. More- 
over, its subject is a great English Statesman 
whosestory ends in superb and moving tragedy.’ 

J. E. NEALE, author of ‘Queen Elizabeth’ 
‘An admirable example of a comparatively 
short but thorough and well-balanced bio- 
graphy.’ The TIMES 
‘Her first task was to be a biographer, and of 
this task she has acquitted herself triumphantly 
on pre-Stracheyan lines.’ The SPECTATOR 15s. net 


North-West by North 


DORA BIRTLES 


A woman’s journal of a remarkable voyage 
made in a thirty-four-foot cutter from Sydney 
to Singapore. ‘here was a crew of five on 
board, two men and three women. ‘They were 
together more than eight months, met strange 
people in queer places, and had adventures to 
match. But the strangest adventures were those 
that happened within their minds and to their 
relationships. Besides being a travel record of 
insight, this journal is an honest attempt at 
keeping the log of a strange psychological 
situation. 


FORTHCOMING FICTION 


The Unwilling Player 


BERNADETTE MURPHY 


The Maker of Signs: tales 


WHIT BURNETT 


The House I Made 


MARGARET O'LEARY 


Ripeness is All 


FRIC LINKLATER 
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Stuff and Nonsense by‘ Beachcomber’ 


‘In my view, Beachcomber, and not D. H. Lawrence, is the author “necessary to our 
civilisation and badly needed.” Here is a satirist to catch the nation’s folly as it flies 
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and nail it to the counter. 


JAMES AGATE in the Daily Express 7s. 6d. net 
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we gather that they are not identical with the absolute 
standards of Christian realism. 

Mr. Joad points to obvious evils of the world, and relates 
them neither to the development of Capitalism, to the neglect 
of Christianity, nor to the inadequacy of our educational 
system, but to the propagation of a doctrine that science, 
and metaphysics, are “no more true than common sense or 
lunacy, than art or religion.’ Many people believe that, 
if we begin to doubt whether -the :concepts of science and 
common sense and the standards of beauty and conduct 
are anything more than relative, we undermine civilization 
itself. It is therefore a pity that Mr. Joad did not examine 
the respective claims, not of absolutism and anarchy, but of 
absolutism and authority. We do, in practice, recognize 
experiences wider, and judgements better, than our own, 
and the theory of Relativity is not, as Mr. Joad assumes, 
identical with subjectivity : the object of science is to find 
concepts amenable to the rules of logic and laws valid for 
the widest possible variety of cireumstances and observers. 
Similarly, in ethics and aesthetics, if we are to become more 
civilized, we must learn to understand the other man and 
to realize that our own immediate standards are valid only 
for ourselves. In recognizing our existing concepts as relative, 
we are defining, by implication, other concepts wider in 
scope and more generally acceptable. If the search for a 
common basis of understanding is an exercise of reason, 
then Mr. Huxley and Mr. Richards, despite their condemnation 
by Mr. Joad, are obviously, on the side of reason. On p. 124, 
however, Mr. Joad appears to use “ reason” in a different 
sense: he believes that reason may discovér truth without 
referring to the external world. Later, he gives a definition 
based on yet another view: ** In general a rational man may 
be ‘defined as one who allows himself to be influenced by 
considerations which are not immediately relevant.” In 
this sense, we are all rational: the difficulty lies in adjusting 
the amount of the effect to the remoteness of the cause. A 
system, such as Christianity or Communism, will sometimes 
solve the problem. Without such a system, or when faced 
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For years Professor Laski has been 


a shrewd commentator on the 
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ideals, their accomplishments, their 
follies. Now he crystallizes his 
views in a book which has been 
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observers of our social scene. The 
final chapter, “ The Outlook for 
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nae 
by~a question which the system cannot answer, we must 
decide for ourselves, and from the effects of our decision 
we make new moral discoveries. Mr. Joad’s book containg 
none of these discoveries, nor does he enable us to say in 
what circumstances, if any, it may be permissible to trade 
upon the ignorance of editors by selling them an already pub- 
lished article, but not to corner wheat or to sell arm: uments, 
He does not show us how we may discover, by “ reason, ” 
whether a man should keep a. mistress. or.a wife. 

When difficulties arise, his ‘‘ three dowagers” do not 
help him. Thus on p. 235, Mr. Joad, who groups together 
‘Lear, and the first and last parts of Back to Methuselah, tells ws 
that the greatest works of literary art always contain mistakes, 
In what sense is the word ** mistakes ’’ used ? When Mr. Joad 
approaches the things he most cares about he becomes vague, 
irrational and incoherent. (On p. 237, he-talks of Beethoven's 
later quartets in terms almost identical with those whose 
use by Mr. Huxley he ridiculed on p. 85). Philosophy, he 
says, may transcend reason. Intuition, aesthetic sensibility, 
and moral insight may unite to achieve “ new integrations,” 
How are we to recognize these ‘* new integrations,” if they 
exist, except by religious: standards or by what Mr. Huxley 
calls a sense of increased vitality ? Mr. Joad does not help 


‘us, and his incidental judgements do not convince us of his own 


infallibility. ‘** Everybody more or less in fifth-century Athens 
seems to have written reasonably well,” none of the musje 
composed sinee Schubert is ** worth a row of semiquavers,” 
it is not “ necessary that there should be a physical world 
in order that the conclusions of mathematics should be true.” 
These statements will not commend themselves to all minds 
with equal force, and Mr. Wyndham Lewis, another enemy 
of relative standards and champion of Reason, would probably 
hesitate before accepting Mr. Joad’s statement that ** Music 
‘is the greatest of the arts.” 

A claim for authority might well be made, and needs to 
be made. There are, and always have been, many intelligent, 
sensitive, kindly people from Plato onwards who have found 
it, as Mr. Joad claims to have found it, impossible to think 
clearly or to live decently except by thinking in terms of 
absolute standards: it is equally true that D. H. Lawrence 
sometimes wrote dreadful: twaddle: it is therefore all the 
more unfortunate that the present work seems more likely 
to create ill will than good, and more adapted to confuse 
contemporary problems than to clarify them. 

MicuaEL ROBERTS, 


A Voice from the -Brain Trust 


The Battle for Democracy. By Rexford G. Tugwell. (Oxford 


University Press. 15s.) 

Proressor TUGWELL leapt into prominence two years ago 
as a member of President Roosevelt's Brain Trust. Soon 
afterwards, in May, 1933, he published the most important 
of his books: The Industrial Discipline and the Governmental 
Arts. To an Englishman there is nothing very novel in the 
doctrine of this work. It is a plea for the social control of 
the economic process as against the classical American doctrine 
of individualism. It calls the mind back to-L. T. Hobhouse’s 
restatement of nineteenth-century liberalism in social terms 
and to the Right Wing of the early Labour Movement. Nor 
is there anything very striking about the methods proposed. 
Frofessor Tugwell is not a Communist: he is not even a 
Radical: he is a Liberal. ‘ Liberals,’ he writes, ** would 
like to rebuild the station while the trains are running; 
Radicals prefer to blow up the station and forgo service 
until the new structure is built.” What has made Professor 
Tugwell noteworthy both as a thinker and as an administrator 
is his freshness of mind, his courage and resourcefulness ‘in 
facing concrete problems, his social inventiveness. It was 
these qualities which brought him to the side of Mr. Wallace 
in the Department of Agriculture, and which have caled 
down on him the anathemas of the vested interests which 
he has disturbed. And it is these that make him a typical 
Rooseveltian, for, as he remarks in this his latest publication, 
“the two essential features of the Rooseveltian method 
are the modernized democratic processes which it fosters 
and the canomeng nature of its approach to and handling 
of.problems.” ..-.: 2 
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DENT 


CHURCH 


THE APPLE OF CONCORD 


Richard Church’s fourth, and longest, 
novel is published this week. ‘A 
story in which thought and feeling are 
exquisitely balanced.’ L.A. G. STRONG. 


7/6 


DUHAMEL 


YOUNG PASQUIER 


‘What sympathy, what subtlety of 
evocation! Art is here perfectly 


married to its inspiration.’ vv. S. 
PRITCHETT in the SPECTATOR. Trans- 
lated by Beatrice de Holthoir. 7/6* 





BODEN 


A DERBYSHIRE TRAGEDY 
F. C. Boden’s first novel of the coal- 
fields since his Miner. ‘A work of 
lasting importance.’ MICHAEL ROBERTS. 
“It should be read by all sorts and 
conditions of men.” GEORGE LANSBURY. 

7/6* 


M. E. INCE 


THE PREACHER 


‘ A singularly moving story. It reflects 
with deep fidelity the life of the 
Norfolk agriculturist. Her work is 
stamped with a real authenticity.’ 
ETHEL BOILEAU. 7/6* 


FROM JOHN NASH'S 
WRAPPER DESIGN 
FOR 
YOUNG PASQUIER 


JOHN CLARE 


COLLECTED POEMS 


EDITED BY J. W. TIBBLE 


‘These volumes surpass my expectations, high as they 

This definitive edition includes 

some three hundred hitherto unpublished poems. 2 volumes. 
25/- complete.* 


were.’—EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


THE ROMANCE OF 


Mountaineering 


By R. L.G. IRVING. The first full review of 
the history, science, and ‘philosophy’ of 
mountaineering. With 41 superb collotype 
illustrations. 18/-* 


THE STORY OF 


England’s Architecture 
By T.E. TALLMADGE. A leading American 


architect looks. at- England’s traditions and - 


present fashions. With 80 fine illustrations. 12/6 


MINUET : BY 


Prof. F. CC. Green 
This book discusses with ‘ wit, freshness and 
grace’ French and English literary ideas in 
the 18th century. 15/-* 


DR. MANSBRIDGE 
Talbot and Gore 


A study of two notable churchmen and citizens 
by a friend of both of them. With an Epilogue 
by the Archbishop of York. Finely illustrated 
in photogravure. 3/6* 


ERICA LINDSAY 
Losing Religion to Find It 


‘ It is rarely that one comes upon a book which 
is at once so deeply spiritual and so full of 
practical understanding.’ Sunday Times. 6/- 


THE PRINCE OF OBOLO: BY 
Roger Dataller 


A play in four acts dealing with social and 
racial conflicts. By the author of Oxford into 
Coalfield and A Pitman Looks at Oxford. 3/6 


yx Prospectuses of starred books may ke had post free from 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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rather haphazard collection of 29 essays and addresses dating 
from the last two years, during which the writer has been 
deep in the ‘“ New Deal.” But it is worth reading for that 
very reason, for it gives a sense—not easily gained for us on 
this side of the Atlantic—of the atmosphere of Washington 
now that it has become the true capital of the United States. 
Senators, “advanced” and reactionary, newspaper men, 
business big and small, labour, the consumer, above all the 
farmer, flit across these pages. Professor Tugwell has a 
deft pen and, especially when he adopts the dialogue form, 
he makes these issues live. His talk with ‘‘ Senator Pro- 
gressive ’’ about the reaction to the New Deal in the West 
is quite delightful. ‘* I guess,’ remarks the Senator, after 
talking things out, “ that what I am complaining about is 
that we allowed the executive branch to make the mistakes 
instead of making them ourselves.” 

But by far the most interesting piece in the book is a short 
article of seven pages on International Economic Policy, 
written apparently not long after the breakdown of the 
World Economic Conference. It is a frank and whole- 
hearted declaration in favour of freer trade and closer inter- 
national economic co-operation, on the lines of Mr. Wallace’s 
America Must Choose. But the way in which this policy, is 
stated—of course not for European readers—is sufficient in 
itself to explain the difficulty of carrying it into effect ; 
for the writer is all the time looking at Europe through 
American eyes. Why will not France, Italy and Germany 
buy American wheat, preferring instead ‘to pay more than 
a dollar and a half a bushel rather than buy it from us at 
about half that price’? His only explanation is that “it 
is a sentiment rather than a calculated economic policy ” 
and that ‘there is little that can be done about it except to 
hope that in time it will disappear.” In the same way, 
he attributes the failure of the World Economic Conference 
to the refusal of the other countries ‘to accept American 
leadership”; “* their imaginations were not fired, and they 
professed to follow a mere orthodox course.” Thus for the 
present the best way out that he can see is the setting up of 
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FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
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not benefit at one time or another by having 
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export and import corporations to’ handle new trade gained 
through bilateral tariff bargaining. 

The America that Professor Tugwell stands for has ¢ome 
to stay, and no effort can be too great on our part to understand 
it and to come to close terms with it, on the economic fielg 
as on the political. This volume, for all its rough edges— 
indeed, just because of them—can do good service ag ay 
interpreter. ALFRED ZIMMERY, 


Eighteenth-Century Germany 


Germany in the XVIII Century: The Social Background 
of the Literary Revival. By W.H. Bruford. (Cambridgg 
University Press. 15s.) 

Tus is an admirable book. It is interesting throughout, and 

its fine display of learning is never allowed to hinder clarity or 

liveliness of expression: Professor Bruford has given us‘ 
book which, more considerable and more profound than 

Hanotaux’ France in 1614, has something of the same 

balance and finish. ; 

Of late the seventeenth century has received much atten. 
tion from historians who with one or two notable exceptions 
have not recently paid the same heed to the eighteenth as 
have the fashionable designers of book-wrappers and_belles- 
lettres. Thus, this book is all the more welcome, particularly 
as the author extends his ** Social Background ” to include 
a survey of trade, roads, towns and a variety of aspects of 
German life. 

This was the period of Prussia’s rise and the decline of 
Austria from her position as the Supreme German State. 
Sorel called it the “* Agony of the Holy Roman Empire,” 
and indeed the end of that remarkable political experiment 
might have come sooner had the German people been less 
individualist, less patient and less long-suffering. 

Much of the old spirit of local patriotism survived, especially 
in the South and in the towns. The latter were very rural, 
many of them possessing fields within their urban boundaries 
while cattle wandered often through the streets. Something 
of this dual aspect of the German citizen’s life has recently 
been noticed by visitors to the Saar, where many miners 


‘possess large gardens and even small farms, as do some of 
5 : 


the miners in the Forest of Dean, German servants were 
famous for their versatility; Professor Bruford instances 
the passage from Dichtung und Wahrheit in which Goethe 
remarks that his father was accustomed to engage servants 
who had some knowledge of tailoring. 

‘These German towns were still rich, though perhaps. not 
so wealthy as in the days before the Thirty Years War when 
they had been the creditors of France and lost hundreds of 
millions of marks through a Spanish bankruptcy. The new 
national States had more considerable resources ;_ the rise of 
Holland, the development of Prussia and Sweden’s strangle- 
hold on the Weser mouth were disadvantageous to the German 
cities, most of which declined. Only two flourished ; Ham- 
burg, the port of Berlin and for the English trade, which 
looked out over the North Sea and away from the Baltic 
with its Hanseatic memories ; and Frankfort, with its tolerant 
policy towards the Jews and a superb position at the gate into 
Middle Germany and at an historic cross-road of trade routes. 

The book has some interesting facts about German Jewry : 
it is evident that, so early as the fourteenth century, Nurem- 
berg—the domain today of Julius Streicher—was noted for its 
anti-Israelite tendencies which were so strong that many of 
the Jews of Nuremberg migrated to Fiirth. They were indeed 
commanded to have an old woman as escort when they 
entered their former city, but seem to have tipped her and 
relieved themselves thus of her services. 

But the main theme is, of course, German Society in the 
Kighteenth Century, and of this Professor Bruford has given 
us an elaborate and delightful study, all the more rich 
because there was naturally variety in the social life of a 
country in which the central government was so weak ard 
regional foci so abundant. Goethe has spoken of the laek 
of a general culture in the Germany of his time. French 
was the language of court and castle ; Metternich and Goethe 
himself studied like Talleyrand at the University of Strasburg, 
but the architects at any rate succeeded in imparting (4 
German touch to their marvels of baroque and rococo, Prd- 
fessor Bruford has not mentioned Brochsal or Ottobeuren 
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THE 
BROADCAST 
WORD 


by A. Lloyd James 7s. 6d. net 


** Scholarly and scrupulous.’’—Times. 






** Stimulating and valuable.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


‘A landmark in the development of 
language.""—Western Mail. 


BENES 


by P. Crabités 12s. 6d. net 


*“He has rendered a great service by 
presenting this succinct, well-informed 
narrative of a remarkable career.” 

—Times. 


A COMPARISON 
OF. 


LITERATURE 


by R. D. Jameson 5s. net 















The most important contribution to 
literary criticism’ since ]. A. Richard's 
famous “ Principles.” 


PREHISTORY 
OF 


SCOTLAND 
by V. Gordon Childe I5s. net 


A fascinating survey, in the light of the 
latest achzeological discoveries, of the 
development of culture in Scotland. It 
becomes, automatically, the standard 
work, 
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COLLECTIVIST 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 


Edited by Professor F. Hayek 
10s. 6d. net 
The views and conclusions of the most 


eminent European economists—Pierson, 
Barone, Halm, and Mises. 
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WAR FROM THE 


AIR 
Air-Commodore L. E. O. 


Charlton, cB, CM.G., DS.O. 


6s. net 

A book of vital importance especially at the present 
time. Authoritative, lucid and up to date. Probably 
the first full statement for -the layman. 


SCIENCE 
A NEW OUTLINE 


J. W.N. Sullivan 


Illustrated with Photographs and Drawings. 5s. net 
A survey of science in all its branches which is a 
masterpiece of exposition. ‘“‘ Very successful—tells 
the lay reader just what he most wants to know— 
very attractive to read.”—Sir Arthur Eddington. 


BEGINNINGS 


An Answer to the Question: “ How did you 
first begin to write?” 


By ADRIAN ALINGTON, A. J. CRONIN, L. E. O- 

CHARLTON, A. E. COPPARD, E. M. DELAFIELD, 

LOUIS GOLDING, WYNDHAM LEWIS, V._ 5S. 

PRITCHETT, V. SACKVILILE-WEST, BEATRICE 

KEAN SEYMOUR, HELEN SIMPSON, L. A. G. 

STRONG, ALEC WAUGH, MALACHI WHITAKER. 
5S. net 


A SEASHORE. 
CALENDAR 
L. R. Brightwell 


6s. net 
A chronicle of the sea and the seashore, month by 
month, which records, among many other things, 
the latest scientific discoveries about the migrations 
of eels, salmon and tunny. A new world of interest. 


Ih TNaleon: DMoaelé 


Selected by L.A. G. Strong 


The “ Nelson Novels”? were launched last Autumn under 
the editorship of Mr. L. A. G. Strong. Already several 
new writers of promise have been * discovered,” among 
them Russell Green, the author of “* Prophet without 
Honour,” which had such an excellent press. 


Four New Titles: Each 75. 6d. net. 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON 
By NORA LLOYD 


“Succeeds astonishingly well.” — Manchester Gdn. 


BESIDE STILL WATERS 
By C. HENRY WARREN (Just Published) 
THE GREEN YEARS 
By MARY KELAHER (Shortly) 
DEATH OF A QUEEN 
By C. ST. JOHN SPRIGG (Shortly) 


Nelson 


35 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
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OUTSTANDING FICTION 





DIVORCED FROM 
REALITY 


By D. E. STEVENSON 


Author of “ Miss Buncle’s Book” 7/6 net 


** Miss Stevenson,” said the Glasgow Herald, “‘is a close 
relation of the great R. L. S., and her book has a large 
share of the mischievous, Puckish humour that runs 
through his works.”’ 


LESSINGER COMES BACK 
By RICHARD ESSEX 


Author of “ Slade of the Yard” 7/6 net 


Morning Post: ‘ Mr. Essex tells his thrillers as thrillers 
ought to be told . . . a really brilliant episode... . 
Mr. Essex deserves full marks.”’ 


THE GLEN OF CARRA 
By PATRICK MACGILL 


Author of “ The Rat Pit” 7/6 net 


Everyman: ‘* Mr. MacGill’s novel is a brilliant example 
of how a theme should be treated.”” 


Scotsman: “ Moira . . . is so really charming that we 
do not for a moment grudge her the privilege of living 
happily ever after.” 


AN ACCIDENTAL 


DON JUAN 
By EDGAR JEPSON 


Author of “ The Secret Square " 7/6 net 


Times Literary Supplement: “* A pleasant story .. . 
told with skill and humour.” 


Sunday Referee: “* Rare entertainment . 


Jepson’s best books.” 


. . one of Mr. 








HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 
3, YORK STREET, S.W.1 
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or Vierzehnheiligen—they are among his very few omissions— 
but they and whatever remains of the work of Neumann, 
Fischer and the Brothers Asam cannot fail to provide perhaps 
the most living picture of Germany in the eighteenth century, 
Only the peasants are not there. They formed the powerless 
majority of the population, a class dependent on themselves 
for what they ate or wore and wearing their clothes until 
these fell to pieces. Of them, Professor Bruford quotes 
Von Loen: ‘ They themselves look neglected and wretched ; 
one would have more pity for them, if their wild and brutish 
appearance did not seem to justify their hard lot.” 

This book has some useful appendices, a bibliography, and 
a map which makes Rothenburg as big as Leipzig or Mainz 
and does not mention Saarbriicken. 
Martin MAcCLAUGHLIN, 


Bishop Welldon’s Reflections 


Forty Years On. By Bishop Welldon. 

Watson. 15s.) 
Bisuoi) WELLDON’sS “ Refleetions on Life’? form a sort of 
supplement to autobiography: a setting forth (to use his 
own words) of *‘ some few of the lessons which have been 
impressed upon me in the course of a long and rather varied 
life *—a -harvest alike of the knowledge that comes, and 
of the wisdom that lingers. It is a ripe harvest, mature, 
genial, wide-minded, and very wise. Whatever trail of 
experience he may be following, life at home and abroad, 
the lights and shadows of Public School life, the problems 
of religion, the changing social order, provision for the needs 
of the future, the Bishop displays the same unfailing reason- 
ableness, the same human sympathy, and above all, the 
same quick sense of humour, which is indeed the saving 
grace of every good day’s work. The book abounds in 
shrewd judgements, in witty summaries, and in amusing 
stories; but the stories rise naturally from the summaries 
and the summaries are the conclusions of conflicting judge- 
ments. In short, the book is eclosely-argued and _ skilfully 
constructed, while all the time preserving the easy air of 
good, companionable conversation, It will find friends 
wherever. it goes. 

Bishop Welldon bases his house of life upon two main 
foundations, the Christian home and the English Public 
School. As one who has been closely connected with four 
great public schools, Eton, Harrow, Tonbridge and Dulwich, 
he naturally has faith in the system of education which 
has instilled responsibility, discipline, honour, and justice 
into every outpost of the British Empire. But he is no 
blind worshipper of tradition and authority. The home and 
the school ought to co-operate in the training of character ; 
the headmaster has no more right to despise the confidence 
of the parent than the parent has to challenge the verdict 
of the headmaster. And that final verdict is the hardest 
responsibility of all. The headmaster has to consider his 
staff, his boys, and his parents with equal solicitude. Very 
few men are infallible schoolmasters, and it would be a good 
thing, says the Bishop, if they all had to serve a probation. 
It is almost impossible for “ the Chief” to foresee which of 
the young men awaiting his choice will be able to keep order 
and which will fail. In the course of a highly amusing 
array of “rags,” Bishop Welldon notes that the schoolboy 
seems to know intuitively where it will be safe to “ rag” ; 
and, when once a master’s authority is undermined, his 
position is hopeless. 

As a general rule, it is most conducive to discipline to trust 
a boy’s word, even against a master’s, and many examples 
are given in proof of it. What is more, the assistant master 
has tended to decline in quality since the War; he is self- 
indulgent, smokes in the school grounds, and spends his half- 
holidays motoring afar instead of playing on the school 
cricketfield. If he pronounces a boy unteachable, he has 
uttered his own condemnation. After all, what is he there 
for, except to prove that a boy can be taught ? 


(Ivor Nicholson and 


On the problems of religion Bishop Welldon is particularly 
broad-minded ; and this section of his book will interest 
every class of reader. Of course, he is convinced that a 
nation without a religion is doomed; there must be some 
sanction, be it Christian or pagan, for the pursuit of virtue. 
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a = Rees, Bags earn ge: HUTCHINSON ’s 
Ready Shortly 

15/- 30/- | important new books 


The 
1935 Edition of CHAMBERS’S 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Great of all Nations and all Times 


Edited by 
WM. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Se., & J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 


Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all Nations, 

from the Remotest Times to the Present Day: with copious | 

Bibliographies and Pronunciations of the more difficult 
names. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Price 7/6 net 


| Just Published 


A strikingly original and arresting First Novel 


HERD OF THE HILLS 


By ALLAN FRASER 


MR. MAURICE WALSH writes: “I like his style; it is 
a writer’s style, a style for atmosphere. He can show 
| us bracken turning brown, and the hoar frost on the grass, 
as well as the tall hills of Argyll. With his sense of atmos- 
| phere, of character, of dialogue he is bound to go on in 
power, and I wil! look forward'to his work.” 





| W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
and 11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh 
































his new novel 


Soldier’s Wife 


(Published early January) 





“Mr. O'Riordan is undoubtedly in the grand 
tradition.””"—Times Lit. Supplement. 


“Mr. O'Riordan wears his immense weight 
of learning lightly.” 

—GERALD GOULD (Observer). 
“Mr. O'Riordan is equally skilful as a 


historian and as a novelist.” 
—ROBERT LYND (News Chronicle). 


CONAL O’RIORDAN 


** Done with such thoroughness, such wit, and 
such wide learning.” —D. C. SOMERVELL. 


**A very remarkable book.” 
—A. TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


(Cheap edition at 5/- net on Feb. 19th) 


Napoleon Passes 


his historical commentary 














ARROWSMITH a 











MURDER «» ROMANOVS 


“A story which in itself is fantastic enough to appeal to those 

who ‘have a taste for horrors . has the comprehensive appeal 

to scholars and story-readers alike”—Observer Illustrated 18/- 
2nd IMPRESSION 


CHRISTINA of SWEDEN 


by Alfred Neumann 


During her life Bt of Sweden held the stage of Europe 
and after her death her name was on every tongue. Was she 
“un monstre au moral,” an heroic murderess, as Walpole 
suggests, or a brilliant and gracious queen? Illustrated 18/- 


GEORGE, PRINCE & REGENT 


i Philip Sergeant 


George, Prince of Wales, afterwards aca IV, is the member 
of our Royal Family w ho has suffered most at the hands of the 
historians. Mr. Sergeant here shows that he was a man placed 
in a very hard and unfair position Tilustrated 18/- 


TRIPLE CHALLENGE | ESPIONAGE 


by H. Wansey Bayly . by M. G. Richings 
“ Outspoken and, in a”good sense, This very readable and indeed 
See ee . Post exciting book — well documented, 
aggressive "—Morning Pos too ”—Daily Telegraph 
Illustrated 18/- 























E. 0. HOPPE’s EDWARD VII at 
Round the World with 


MARIENBAD 
a Camera 


by Sigmund Munz 
Illustrated 18/- 


HUTCHINSON 

















Einstein 


THE WORLD 
AS I SEE IT 


8/6 


/ 


















“A collection of articles and ad- 
dresses by Professor Einstein .. . 
They give a picture of him as 
German, Jew, man of science, 
pacifist, lover of liberty, mystic, 
and world-famous mathematician 
. . . aman who has tremendously 
changed the outlook of his con- 
temporaries. Here are all sides of 
Professor Einstein’s life.” 

THE TIMES. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
WANTS, INTERESTS AND 
ATTITUDES 


By Edward &. Thorndike. Presents the facts con- 
cerning the dynatnics of wants, interests and emotions. 
Century Psychology Series. 10/6 


THE ART OF THE DRAMA 


By Fred B. Millett and G. E. Bentley. To supply 
the reader with sufficient background to enable him to 
get a full measure of enjoyment from the plays he 
reads and sees. It sketches the most important periods 
of the development of the drama and explains the 

various dramatic forms. 8/6 


ROMANTIC COPPER 


By Ira B. Joralemon. The history of the copper 
fields reads like melodrama, and the mad scramble down 
the ages for‘the metal forms an extraordinary story. 

10/6 


MIDDLE-AGE MADNESS 


By M. A. Dormie. The author of ‘‘ Snobs ”’ portrays 
whimsically, vividly, sympathetically, scenes and 
mental attitudes incident upon an Anglo-American 
inarriage. 7/6 


THE WILLOUGHBYS 


By Alice Brown. Here is a story of love, passion, 
tenderness, and loyalty. A novel of ideas and vivid 
characters by the author of ‘‘ Jeremy Hamlin.” 7/6 


New issue of Book Service sent on application. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 

















BANNED IN INDIA! 
THE 
INDIAN STRUGGLE 


1920-34 
by Subhas C. Bose 


Although refused entry into India, the documentary 
importance of this book has been attested by the 
responsible British Press : 


Sir AtrreD H. Watson: ‘“‘ The Indian 
Struggle” is a valuable book for the enlightenment of 
opinion. It has a point of view difficult for the British 
mind to comprehend, but it accurately describes a side 
of the Indian movement that cannot be ignored.” 


(Sunday Times.) 


J. T. Gwynne: “ Perhaps the most interesting book 
which has yet been written by an Indian politician on 
Indian politics.” (The Manchester Guardian.) 


Sir FREDERICK WHYTE: “He knows from within 
the history of the country which he here endeavours 
to interpret to his British readers. The book is there- 
fore valuable as a document of contemporary history.” 


(The Spectator.) 


At all libraries and booksellers. 12/6 net. 








*>WISHART & CO. 
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But the Church of England has suffered much in the house of 
its friends, suffered from intolerable doctrines like that of 
eternal punishment, suffered from the insistence of sects upon 
the unhappy divisions of the faith, and from the utterly un. 
Christian exaggeration of tenet and dogma. “If all Christians 
behaved as Roman Catholics behave in their relation to other 
citizens, the unity of the State would come to an end.” But 
“the two rarest of all human virtues are humility and 
gratitude.” 

Upon modern social changes our author maintains a good. 
natured equability, though he is not at all reconciled to many 
of the post-War innovations, and in particular to the break-up _ 
of the home-circle, that natural ‘“ seed-plot ” of ** not a few 
among the graces which do most to embellish human life.” 
For the home is the unit of Society ; and, “ if ever the nationg 
of the world are bound together, according to Mazzini’s 
phrase, as children of one family; if ever they come to 
recognize the duties, the responsibilities, and the opportunities 
of a common life, then, but only then, will the world of men 
be redeemed, so far as it ever can be redeemed, from sin and 
shame.” ARTHUR WAUGH, 


The Realities of India 


Living India. By Lady Hartog. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 
The Indian Earthquake. By C. I. Andrews. (Allen and 
Unwin. 2s. €d.) 

Tue index to Living India omits the names of Reading, Irwin 
and Willingdon, makes no mention of White Paper or Dominion 
Status; but teems with ekka, dhobi, bhisti, bunnia, sari, 
tonga, puja, pan. The authoress almost apologizes for this 
simplicity, and seems to regret that space compelled her to 
confine herself ‘‘ largely to the masses of the people, saying 
little about the educated classes.’’ No apology was needed ; 
for, when she was asked by the Imperial Studies Committee 
of the Royal Empire Society “to give to English-speaking 
people a bird’s eye view of India” she was bound to select 
the vital things and reject many others. And what, after all, 
would the bird’s eye see ? Lord Ronaldshay (now Zetland), 
politician as he was, gave us a “ Bird’s eye View ”’ ten years 
ago which also placed the purely political aspect of India 
in its true perspective, which simply means that the social 
and religious life of the people is the life of India, not the 
political. The present volume does not challenge comparison 
with Lord Ronaldshay’s famous trilogy ; it is neither guide- 
book, nor text-book, nor work of reference, but partakes 
of all three, and should be useful to those who would learn 
the simple facts of living India that lie behind the strife 
of the political arena. It appears at an opportune moment ; 
and at a price remarkably low for a book which contains 
no less than seventeen well-chosen illustrations and_ five 
little maps. 

To be sure it is, so to speak, India i in words of one syllable ; 
and the captious critic can find easy fault with it, if he chooses. 
But, judged by what it aims to do,-it is a welcome addition 
to the all-too-few popular books on India. 

Mr. Andrews contributes a half-crown footnote to the 
contemporary story of Living India. Few, in this country, 
realized at the time the extent of the earthquake which 
shook North Bihar a year ago. It affected an area larger 
than Belgium. In the space of three minutes, the town 
of Monghyr was wrecked ; ten thousand people were killed 
and the whole region was isolated from the rest of the world 
by the collapse of the telegraph and the disruption of the rail- 
ways. When we remember that the density of population 
thereabouts is over seven. hundred to the square mile, we 
get some idea of the terror and disaster wrought by the 
convulsion, But the value of Mr: Andrews’ story lies not so 
much in the drama of January 15th, 1934, as in his account 
of the measures taken by Government and by private agency. 
I am glad to think that the Indian Red Cross was in the 
van of effort ; and the interested reader will find, throughcut 
the second part of this booklet, well-deserved tributes to 
such very different bodies as the Government, the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company and the volunteers of the Indian 
National Congress. Mr, Andrews writes, not merely to tell 
a story, but to awaken sympathy and- point a moral. The 
reader will find that he has succeeded in all three. _ 

A. F, WuytTe, 
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TRAVELS AND MEN 


Mr. Curle, who has travelled as widely as any 
man of his time, here again takes his readers on 
a conducted tour all over the world, as he did in 
The Shadow Show and This World of Ours. His 
comments, especially on the subject of Eugenics, 
are as usual trenchant and compelling. 


by J. H. CURLE 


6s. net 


WAKING WORLD 


The author of Last and First Men here again 
looks fearlessly ahead and tries to outline a 
civilised culture which shall supersede the neo- 
barbarism -of today. ‘“ An inspiring conception; 
one is sensibly the better for reading it.”— 
C. E. M. Joad in the Spectator. 


by OLAF STAPLEDON 


THE FAITH OF A 
SCHOOLMASTER 


Mr. Sharwood Smith has put a new scheme of his 
own into practice at the country grammar school of 
which he is headmaster. His experience enables 
him to speak in this book with informed authority 
on all subjects connected with the teaching of 
boys; and he has many controversial things to say. 


by E. SHARWOOD SMITH 6s. net 


7s. 6d. net 





A HOUSE DIVIDED 


‘Mrs. Buck goes from strength to strength.”— 
li Readers of the best fiction will 
remember The Good Earth and Sons: this volume 
concludes the Wang trilogy, and presents a 
fascinatingly exact picture of present-day China. 
Book Guild recommendation. 


(10th thousand) 


by PEARL S. BUCK 


WOMEN IN THE SUN 


A romantic novel by an American author whose 
story, Deep Streets, was well received over here 
last summer. There is something of the D. H. 
Lawrence flavour in Mr. Thielen’s account of life 
and love on a sun-steeped vineyard. 


7s. 6d. net 


- by BENEDICT THIELEN 7s. 6d. net 


THE “LOOKING 
GLASS ” MURDERS 


Lewis Carroll's classic is used as the background 
for this skilfully constructed problem. “I felt 
sure beforehand,’ wrote Miss Dorothy Sayers in 
the Sunday Times, “that the characters would be 
entertaining, the plot capably put together and the 
writing good. The ‘Looking Glass’ Murders 
turned out to be all that I had expected in these 
respects and it is scarcely necessary to say more to 
recommend it.” 


by DOUGLAS G. BROWNE 
7s. Od. net 





36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 





The best of the 
new books 


A SPY WAS BORN 


by Marthe McKenna 


author of “I Was a Spy!” (52nd thous.) Manchester 
Gdn.: “ Her last volume of adventures lack none of the 
excitement of her previous narratives. Written with 
personal feelings.” 12/6 


JARROLDS 


The RED EXECUTIONER 


Howarp Sprinc (Evening Standard): “Deeply disturbing . .. 
a profoundly interesting account of a man of gentle birth and 
culture called upon to play one of history’s most terrible roles.” 
Djierjinski was one of the most ruthless of the Bolsheviks 


Iilustrated 18/- 
DENIS ARCHER 


SECRETS of a ROYAL HOUSE 


RicHarp Kine: “If you would read an extraordinary story of 
the ups and downs of life, get hold of ‘Secrets of a Royal 
House,’ by Marie Louise Countess Larisch von Wallersce- 


Wittelsbach ’—7 atler Illustrated 18,- 
JOHN LONG 


ON t DRAGON SEAS 


by Capt. Nyberg 
Thrills in plenty; bloodcurdling murders, 
stirring tales of danger at sea, and grim 
stories of forgotten South Sea islands 
Iith 20 Illustrations 12/6 


HURST & BLACKETT 





























Student Christian Movement Press 


Ready Feb. 22. 


THE WAY TO GOD 


The Broadcast Talks 


The first volume in this famous series includes Talks 
and answers to listeners’ questions by F. A. IREMONGER, 
Religious Director of the B.B.C., W. R. MATTHEWS, 
Dean of St. Paul's, and J. S. WHALE, President of 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge. 


3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO PEACE Just published. 


By LEYTON RICHARDS. 4s. and 2s. 6d. net. 
“ He has a strong concern for united action by pacifists and non- 
pacifist: in the cause of securing and establishing peace. In_ his 
new book he restates his case against war, his diagnosis of its 
causes, and his view of a constructive peace policy; and he also 
outlines a programme of action in which hoth schools of peace- 
lovers may conscientiously co-operate.”—Christian Worle 


CHURCH, COMMUNITY AND STATE 
A World Issue 
By J. H. OLDHAM, DD. Is. net. 


“In these pages are discussed some of the most vital issues 
facing men today.” 


A CHRISTIAN MANIFESTO 
By EDWIN LEWIS. | 6s. net. 
“It is saying little to say that I have been deeply moved by this 


‘manifesto.’ . . . A strong, challenging book.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


MORALITY ON TRIAL 


By HUGH MARTIN, Editor of the S.C.M. Press. 
3s. 6 and 2s. net. 


“In six chapters of Incid reasoning and cogent argu t the author 
discusses the relation of religion to moralit 'Y, age rel lati on of tha 


sexes and the necessity of the Chi irch. Scots Obserz 


58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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From Good Friday to Pentecost 


The King of the Jews. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


SINCE the publication of The Brook Kerith or perhaps we 
should say of Miss Corelli’s Barabbas, the literature dealing 


By Mary Borden. 


with the founder of Christianity has been substantially, © 


and in some cases valuably, increased by the work of novelists 
and men of letters. It is indeed natural that events which 
have exercised unique influence upon history, possess supreme 
dramatie quality and give scope alike by the power and 
by the incompleteness of the original evidence for creative 
imagination, should attract their attention: it would be 
a mistaken reverence which would object to the choice of such 
a subject. We have a right to expect that the theme shall 
be handled seriously and sincerely, that the writers shall 
make themselves familiar with the evidence and use it in 
accordance with sound scholarship, and that their work shall 
be objective and unprejudiced. On the whole, and with one 
or two lamentable exceptions, that expectation has been 
fully realized. Indeed, it is usual to find that those who 
undertake to give an account of Jesus, whatever their 
theological outlook, rise to their highest level and bring us 
something of real worth. If in general their interest in 
the human poignancy of the story does less than justice to the 
majesty of the Man of Nazareth and leaves the secret of the 
Church’s origin and influence unexplained, this is no doubt 
typical of the present tendency to set Jesus and His Church 
in contrast, to love the one and despise the other. 

Miss Borden by her previous study Mary of Nazareth has 
shown herself well fitted to interpret the Gospel records with 
freshness, sensitiveness and insight. The present volume, 
which is in some sort a sequel, begins with the Crucifixion and 
ends with Pentecost. It describes vividly and justly the 
motives of the actors in the tragedy, its effect upon the Galilean 
disciples, the experience of Mary Magdalene on Easter morning, 
the gradual birth of conviction in Simon Peter, the origin of 
the Christian community in Galilee and the subsequent 
errors due to the selection of James as head of the royal 


household and to the overvaluation of ecstatic and pathological 


gifts. It grips the reader’s attention from the start, convinces 
him that this is a real experience of real and very human 
people, and does justice alike to the grandeur and to the 
pathos of the story. The crucifixion described to Pilate by 
the centurion; the resurrection-incidents based upon the 
Fourth Gospel and presented reasonably but not rationalistic- 
ally; the characters, and especially those of Mary Magdalene 
and of St. Peter; the dramatic contrast between the seeming 
insignificance and the momentous effect of the events ; 
these and the quality of the writing—beautiful without 
self-display, dignified but never pretentious, poignant but 
never sentimental—would alone make the book a very fine 
piece of work. When we add tat its local colour is generally 
accurate, that the treatment seldom does violence to the 
findings of scholarship, and that the whole presents us with 
an account which is certainty possible and to many will seem 
compelling, it will be seen that the book is important for 
all who would try to ‘set in order’’ the tales and discover 
the facts concerning the origin of Christianity. 

This does not «ean that it will escape criticism, or that 
criticism is alwzes undeserved. It is easy to assert that the 
picture of Jesus is little more than a restatement of Renan’s 
scenes in Galilee or of the Liberal Protestant emphasis upon the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man ; that if Miss 
Borden is right in following Clutton Brock’s claim that the 
change from service of the Kingdom to worship of its King 
was a mistake, her picture of the Kingdom lacks that mystic 
quality which made his study of it so valuable ; that she is 
over-severe both upon the disciples and upon the early Church, 
exaggerating the ambitions of the former and minimizing the 
joy and power of the latter: and that she is neither just 
nor consistent in her attitude to St. Paul. But it is not so 
easy to deny that there is a real contrast between the gospel of 
Jesus and the development of the Church, that the earliest 
disciples were mistaken in their Apocalyptic hopes and in 
their stress upon psychic phenomena, and that St. Paul, if 
not himself so far an innovator as she presents him, at least 
fostered certain tendencies hard to reconcile with the sim- 
plicity of his Master. So, too, we can point to small mistakes 
of detail. Mary, * the wife of Alphaeus and mother of James 


—S= 


and Joses ”’ (p. 100) appears on the next page as “ mother of 
the two disciples James and John,” that is, as Salome, 
Jordan valley does not ‘ yawn beneath ” (p. 127) when you 
leave the gates of Jerusalem. The pilgrim route from Jericho 
to Galilee followed the eastern, not the western, bank of Jordan 
(p. 190). But these are unimportant—indeed, hardly mop 
worthy of comment than the misprints on pp. 50 and 225 » 
the confusion over Eusebius in the bibliography. Miss Borden’, 
work remains an accurate, reverent and in the full sense tragig 
treatment of events which more than any other have dominate 
history. CHARLES E, Raven, 


Young Regency “ Visiters” 


Paris Lions and London Tigers. 

Navarre Society. 15s.) 
I am afraid I must begin this review by saying that Harriette 
Wilson has always been a disappointment to me. I made 
her acquaintance first when a schoolboy of thirteen. I was 
lent her Memoirs by an enterprising young friend who had 
stolen the volume from his father’s library and hired it out to 
his fellows at a penny a time, acquainting them with the fact 
that it was “ frightfully hot.’ I paid my penny and read it 
faithfully, but as the daily conversation of my companions 
was a great deal hotter than anything in the Memoirs I felt 
my penny to be wasted. I would not like to say that anybody 
who spends fifteen shillings on this semi-sequel to the Memoir 
is also wasting their money. The book is a rarity. It has 
not, it seems, been re-published for-some hundred years, 
One opens it, hoping not for salaciousness but for the odour 
and sanctity of a period that seems to us more distant and 
incredible perhaps than any other, save the ‘nineties. Today 
we can feel contemporaries with Achilles and Hector, with 
Walter Raleigh and Pepys, with Johnson and Goldsmith, but 
are infinitely removed, both in understanding and sympathy, 
from the lions and tigers of the Regency and the lilies and 
Cynaras of Wilde and Dowson. 

So in this book what one hopes for are the declarations 
and adventures of a semi-tragic harlequinade, and here and 
there that is what one gets. It is not supposed that the fair 
Harriette herself wrote a great deal of London Tigers, | 
myself should say that she wrote none of it whatever. The 
writer of the Note at the beginning of the book says : 

“How much of it was actually the work of Harriette herself 
is uncertain. At any rate, the ‘ Lions and Tigers,’ though they 
did not roar so loudly as to give high society the, shock which 
was inspired by the Memoirs, belong to the same strange menagerie.” 
Well, they did not, I think, so belong. This is a curious little 
book, a cross between Pierce Egan and The Young Visiters. 
It purports to be a sort of fictional account of the adventures 
of an English family in Paris: Mr. and Mrs. Callam, their 
son and daughters. 

The best thing in the whole book is Peter Callam’s letter 
home to his friend—a real piece of character writing and 
almost worthy of Humphrey Clinker. As one reads one 
gathers about one that strange mixture of bad sanitation, 
hideous mantelpiece ornaments, dirty bedrooms, glaring 
illuminations, atrocious snobbery and violent horseplay which 
belongs to almost all the stories of this period. The dress 
reformers of our own time are always urging us to attempt 
more daring colours, but here is young Callam about to pay a 
visit to a tenth-rate actress. 

“ Callam retired, to dream of her all night, and, by ten in the 
morning, behold him, full dressed! He wore, on this grand 
occasion, a new grecn coat, tinged with a yellow hue, a lilac silk 
under-waisteoat, and his cambric plaited shirt was fastened with 
a large green emerald pin, in the form of a fleur-de-lis ;_ his trowsers 
white, with a broad pink stripe, and his upper waistcoat to match. 
He had been coaxing his hair, ever since he arrived in Paris, to 
bring it into the true Parisian cut, par devant ; and he could 
now compass something like a ringlet, on each temple, which 
looked very gay, in fine weather, though they cut a rueful figure 
when the rain had transformed the said ringlets into rats’ tails. 
The back part of his head was scraped tight to the skin, 4 la Russe; 
his well-blacked shoes, which only just covered the tips of his 
toes, that his open-worked stockings might not be lost to the 
world, were tied with a very broad black ribbon; his ring was 
an antique, and his embroidered pocket handkerchief strongly 
scented with eau de Portugal. Four gay French seals dangled 
from his watch-chain, which he wore round his neck.” 


By Harriette Wilson. (Thy 


A warning to all of us! 
But it is with The Young Visiters that this book may be 
most truly compared. It has, of course, none of the real 
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wit of that enchanting history, but it has a great deal of the 
innocence. The men and women of the Regency are sup- 
posed by us to have been bold and daring creatures, but 
read this book and you will feel that their proper. place was 
the nursery. We are, indeed, old, weary, sophisticated 
creatures compared with them. Yes, it is the nursery, with a 
ride on the rocking-horse, dressing up for the parents’ enter- 
tainment in the evening, a slap or two from nurse and a final, 
rather lackadaisical, pillow fight. It is of these things 
that the Regency desperadoes remind us. : 

Finally, if Harriette Wilson herself had anything whatever 
to do with this innocuous work I will imitate the conduct of 
Harmless in these pages. ‘ Harmless was not:a fool, but 
felt doubtful and shy of his own abilities. .. .” 


Hvucu WALPOLE. 


The Wisdom of A Liberal 


7s. 6d.) 


Wispom is the aroma that disengages itself from this last 
volume of Mr. McCarthy’s collected journalism. Having 
written that word ‘ journalism,’ I am sensible of surprise 
at the look of it: there is nothing in this book that even 
remotely recalls the Daily Express and its strange system of 
values. For Mr. McCarthy, both by his style and by his 
habit of mind, reminds us more of Montaigne and Hazlitt 
than of anything much nearer our own day. He is fond of 
posing as a “ man of the ‘nineties * ; but if we must describe 
him in a phrase, that phrase would be: “an eighteenth- 
century Irish gentleman of culture.” This is the inheritance 
which leads him to describe the rhinoceros as “ an animal 
difficult to please ”’°—and what other living writer would 
describe the rhinoceros with such humorous felicity ? The 
humour—economical and sly—is indeed one of the things 
that delights us most in this book. When, @ propos of a 
remark of George Moore's, he adds, ** We are grateful to Mr. 
Moore for pointing out the delightful quality of that bit of 
dialogue, but when he goes on to declare that Wuthering 
Heights is poor compared to the novels of Anne Bronté, 
yratitude is not what we feel”; when, speaking of cookery 
hooks, he says, “I do not want to read one by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, nor I think by Mr. Hardy, nor one by Mrs. Meynell . . . 
and it would only be from intellectual curiosity that I would 
buy one by Ibsen”; when, in describing intoxication, he 
admits that “‘ I have had to jump into my bed as it passed 
my corner : these occasions, while we 


Experience. By Desmond McCarthy. (Putnam. 


of the room *’—on 
laugh, we think at once of the great essayists of a century 
ugo—of Hazlitt and of Lamb. For Mr. McCarthy, like 
them, is a famous talker, and the eager amusement and 
level, generous precision of his conversation find more than 
an echo in his written style. 

How good«a novelist Mr. McCarthy might be if he cared to 
try his hand at a full-length novel, this volume, far more 
than its predecessors, serves to show. His account of the 
trial of Sir Roger Casement, his imaginative study of the 
old Emperor of Austria, and his description—-very moving 
and vivid—of Red Cross work at the front, possess all the 
qualities of a highly gifted novelist. 

It will be a difficult reader who cannot find in this volume 
something to amuse, .instruct, or stimulate him. Of the 
three sections into which it is divided, the first two—Of 
Human Nature and During the War—are the most satisfying ; 
the last section is rather scrappy and, although it contains 
admirable things by the way, the short paragraphs that 
compose it might have been expanded with advantage. 
The range, too, is extraordinarily wide, as becomes the de- 
scendant of Hazlitt. From Cats and Chess to the Two Minutes’ 
Silence Mr. McCarthy takes a leisurely way, noticing always 
those significant details which the more hasty have disregarded 
as too obvious for mention, and shows them to us illuminated 
by the pleasing glow of a profound belief in the goodness 
and worth of human life. 

I will quote one passage, as a sample both of the delightful 
quality of his writing and of the actuality of his preoccupations : 

* The cures for day-dreaming may be many; I know of three. 
One is Dr. Johnson’s—constant occupation and company. The 
second is to secure a little real satisfaction of desire. It may be a 
petty achievement, far too small to figure in the carnival of a 
day-dream, but the glow it throws dims glories imagined, as the 
dullest of dawns a festal illumination. The third is to go on piling 


=== 


up fictitious triumphs to such a fantastic height that they crash 


frora the weight of their own absurdity, or, in other words, tg 
make yourself rapidly sick by eating the sweets of imagination 
by the handful. Afterwards the tone of your stomach TeVives 
and’ your appetite for solid but meagre realities recovers.” ; 
There, it seems to me, speaks the authentic voice of the 
born essayist—of the writer who collects our scattered ang 
amorphous experiences from us with neat, expert hand, and 
gives it back before we have time to become impatient—by 
rearranged, compared, and clarified so that we exclaim; 
“* Good heavens ! why did I never think of that ? ” 
EpwarpD SACKVILLE WeEst, 


New Light on Swift 


The Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles Ford. Edited by 
David Nichol Smith. (Clarendon Press. 15s.) 

Proressor Nicnot Smiru has devoted even more years to 
the delightful task of editing this correspondence than Jacob 
did to the wooing of Rachel ; a lecture of Sir Charles Firth’s, 
published in 1920, called attention to the fact that such an 
edition was already in progress, and Sir Charles was allowed 
to quote three short scraps, one of which, wherein Swift says 
that the as yet unpublished Gulliver's Trav els ‘‘ are admirable 
Things and will wonderfully mend the World” is now so 
familiar to all students of Swift that it is difficult to remember 
that it does not appear in Dr. Elrington Ball’s definitive 
edition of Swift's Correspondence, the last volume of which 
was published in 1914. Mr. Harold Williams in his important 
reprint of Gulliver in 1926 paid further tribute to the activities 
of Professor Nichol Smith in this connexion, but the present 
volume contains the first indication that no fewer than fifty 
of Swift’s own letters unknown to Dr. Ball here appear; 

The fact that Ford was an intimate friend of Swift ‘has 
been known for many years, and the important part that 
he played in the publication of Gulliver is no secret to any 
student of Mr. Williams, but no lover of Swift's work can 
read this book without acquiring a fresh light upon -the 
personality of Ford, He was fifteen years younger than 
Swift, whom he seems to have first met in Ireland, but by 
the time of the Journal to Stella they were already great 
friends. On March 7th, 1710-11, Swift wrote: ‘ Ford is 
as sober as I please; I use him to walk with me as an easy 
companion, always ready for what I please, when I am weary 
of business and Ministers.’ Ford has no niche in_ the 
Dictionary of National Biography, yet he is the only man 
who was equally intimate with Swift, Stella and Vanessa, 
and if he had thought fit to write his reminiscences, he would 
have spared the modern reader the trouble of wading through 
many conflicting prod:ucts of imagination. 

From the letters in this volume we can infer a relationship 
of continuous and unimpaired happy intimacy, and although 
Professor Nichol Smith with a modesty rare among editors 
admits that none of Swift's contributions “‘ seems quite to 
stand out as a great letter,” there are touches on almost 
every page that no future biographer will be able to disregard, 
A few passages must be quoted. ‘I am grown so hard to 
please, that I am offended with every unexpected Face I 
meet where I visit, and the least Tediousness or Impertinence 
gives me a Shortness of Breath, and a Pain in my Stomack.” 
* What do you talk of writing in this Country (Ireland), I 
can as easily fly.’ And this remark on a supposedly daring 
contemporary pamphlet would be applicable to a great many 
publications of today : * I wonder when men sit down with 
a Resolution to stick at nothing how they contrive to be so 
very dull and unentertaining.” ‘* Oatmeal was never known 
so dear, Half the poor have already lost half their itch for 
want of it.’ ‘ Caesar was perhaps in the right, when he 
said he would rather be the first man in some scurvy Village 
than the second in Rome, but it is an infamous Case indeed 
to be neglected in Dublin when a man may converse with 
the best Company in London, This Misfortune you are able 
to fly from, but I am condemned to it for my Life.” “I 
agree with you that L4’ Mary [Wortley Montagu] did not 
write that Libel, though I never read ten lines of it. Yet 
I think her Devil enough.” 

The passages concerning Ford's revelation to Bolingbroke 
of the existence of both Stella and Gulliver are of importance, 
and there is some valuable new information with regard to 
Swift's poems ; it would only be interesting to know whether 
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By A. G. McGREGOR 


Those countrics which have decreed reductions 
in wages and salaries have intensified their 
difficulties. 





Prosperity can be achieved and maintained in the 
Machine Age only through decrees of higher 
wages and salaries from time to time. 





By adopting the correct economy, Great Britain 
would quickly gain the following lasting benefits : 
a higher and then a steady sterling general price 
level; full employment for all labour and capital; 
higher profits and higher buying power of wages 
and profits; and a greatly increased export trade. 


256 pages 7/6 net 


THE BANKER says: “ The crisis has thrown our economic 
system into the melting pot, and we can no longer afford to 
dismiss radical proposals with a shrug of our shoulders, Still 
less can we afford to dismiss this particular proposal . 


JOHN A. HOBSON, the eminent economist, says: “ . Mr. 
McGregor stands unique, both in his intellectual grasp * of the 
problem as a single whole and in the logic of the policy he 
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Professor Nichol. Smith, whose annotations throughout ay 
admirably full and show evidence of the most careful schol, 
ship, intends to imply by omitting all mention of the Rey 
Matthew Pilkington in connexion with the Directions for , 
Birth-Day Song that he rejects the theory that Pilkingty, 
_Was its destined recipient. WiLuiaM King, 


The “Age of Reason” 


Minuet: A Critical Survey of French and English Literary 
= in the Eighteenth Century. By F.C. Green. (Dent, 
15s.) 

ProFEssoR GREEN is a scholar who does not lose himself 

in the maze of his scholarship. He wages learned warfay 

on those pedants who are always grubbing up imaginary 

literary parallels and borrowings; and though you cannot 

‘survey ” the ideas of a century without generalizing, he 
is constantly on his guard against the pitfalls of generalization, 
He knows how often the characteristic idioms of one generation 
will crop up, unexpectedly and unaccountably, in another, 
“To suppose these desolations the scourge of heaven for 
human infirmities is a dreadful reflection ; and yet to suppose 
ourselves in a forlorn and fatherless world, is ten times a more 
frightful consideration,” you read—and mutter something 
about Victorian sanctimoniousness. Not at all; it is an 
eighteenth-century divine moralizing on the Lisbon earthquake 
which inspired Candide. 

Leaving these sports on one side, and warned by them to 
avoid dogmatism, we may proceed to study the anatomy 
of the eighteenth century. It does, on the whole, live up 
to its nickname of the ‘“‘ Age of Reason.” But better, Pro- 
fessor Green thinks, in France than in England. He seems 
on the whole more impressed by the differences, than by 
the parallels, between the French and English writers of the 
period. According to the brilliant diagnosis which runs 
through the book, the French classical literature of the period 
is not merely rational, but—what English literature has never 
been—specifically ‘‘ Cartesian.” It works deductively from 
principle to application, not from a periphery of facts to a 
central principle. Racine—for, whatever our period, we 
always come back to Racine as the French classical writer— 
never leaves you in doubt as to what he means the central 
theme of his tragedy to be. | It is the mainspring of a machine 
in which the individual dramatis personae are merely more or 
less important cogs. Even where the theme is an irrational 
passion, like Phaedra’s jealousy, it is a passion of a known 
and recognizable character, whose course has been charted 
by reason. Voltaire, an eventful century later, is absolutely 
at one with Racine in this essential respect. He does not, 
any more than Racine, provide the critic with psychological 
problems, the product of incalculable individualism, like the 
indecision of Hamlet or what saa called the “ motiveless 
malignity ” of Iago. 

In his section on the drama, Professor Green necessarily 
devotes the lion’s share of his space to the French. In 
poetry he leans to the English side—but with somewhat 
curious results. In his eyes, Pope is most a poet where he 
corresponds least to the popular conception of him as a 
rational, orderly, well-polished wit, where he least resembles 
Boileau. In fact, the merit of the English Augustans seems 
to have been that they so often failed to live up to their 
principles, that they were sometimes poets in spite of them- 
selves. It is a characteristically English view, and one well 
calculated both to shock the French critic and to convince 
him of the superiority of his own standpoint. 

Lastly, Professor Green passes to fiction. 


the attempt at synthesis (for how can you bring under the 
same roof Marivaux and Rétif de la Bretonne, Richardson 
and Fielding ?), and contents himself with a detailed analysis 
of some of the characteristic’ novels of the time. If the 
books themselves were generally read, the summaries which 
he provides would be superfluous and almost impertinent. 
But protably he is right in thinking that few people now 
disturb the dust that gathers on La Vie de Marianne and 
Le Paysan Parvenu or even on Pamela and La Nouvelle Heéloise. 
Anyone who wishes to take an easy bird’s-eye view of these 
half-forgotten classics will find the last chapters of Minuet 





an intelligent guide. E..H. Carr. / 


(Other prose 
writers fall outside his plan.) But here he has to abandon 
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Fiction 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


A Derbyshire Tragedy. By F. C. Boden. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Shadow Before. By William Rollins, Jr. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Appointment in Samarra. By John O’Hara: (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


The Wind of Morning. By Thomas Camborne. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Wirnout going to the arid lengths to which our art-hating 
political puritans would like us to go, we must admit that 
zreat novelists commonly-have something explicit or implicit 
to say about the times in which they live. But to hold 
that this something must today-.be political is dangerous 
doctrine, and many serious writers whose consciences have 
been hurt to indignation by~social injustice are digesting it 
badly. . The chief danger is, that.a_yiew of life as partial as 
the political view is rarely gets the novelist beyond the 
crudities of melodrama. ‘We had Lyceum noblemen and now 
we may run into a patch of Lyceum workmen of incredible 
virtue. Anothet danger springs from proselytism; and 
here, before the novelist puts down his views, he might 
reflect upon the deadnéss of the doctrines of Tolstoy and the 
sermons of Dickens, and note that views are not people. 
Very few novelists have views which are not far better 
expressed by specialists. 

To the critic who shares the indignation at social injustice 
which runs through the work of writers like Mr. Boden and 
Mr. Rollins, it is embarrassing to find how far less satisfying 
they are than Mr. O’Hara or Mr. Camborne who are not 
directly concerned ‘with the problem at all. Mr. Boden’s 
A Derbyshire Tragedy contains some excellent descriptive 
writing—the opening chapter which describes two young 
miners bicycling through the snow to the mine and working 
the night there, is one of thé best first chapters I have read 
--but he has not distinguished sufficiently between views 
and people. In consequence there is no tragedy in the true 
sense. His reforming zeal has led him to place the two 
serious, bookish young miners in the foreground where they 
tell us in a vague way that there is too much talk of the 
“soul” and too much “ self-importance (presumably 
individualism) in the world, while the accident and the people 
concerned in it take a back seat. Frankie, his mother and 
the victims of the engine which profit-hungry employers 
have refused to repair, are candidates for a tragedy which, 
in the artistic sense, does not materialize. Mr. Boden’s 
failure is mitigated by his simplicity and by the fact that he 
‘an write. But it is an embarrassing irony to find that the 
traditional bosses’ man, the foreman, and Sam Ticey, the rent- 
collecting skinflint, are the only figures continuously alive. 


(Chatto and 


‘ ” 


In The Shadow Before the Lyceum and propaganda problems 
are solved more successfully, but by a technique which diffuses 
the interest while. sharpening the picture. Mr. Rollins’s aim 
is to sketch the portraits of all the people involved in a big 
American strike, and he has borrowed the method of John dos 
Passos, who, quite incomprehensibly, compares the author 
to Dickens. This method is the news-reel method, and it gets 
over the “ views” difficulty by treating them as news. So 
one is given a shot of a tea-party, shots of offices. workers at 
the looms, strike headquarters, the police, the workers’ homes, 
There are the love affairs of an Irish girl, Micky, to lighten 
the story, and we take brief dives into the Joycean minds of all. 

Mr. Rollins is efficient in continuity, ready in humour. He 
is the camera man with a sharp eye, a good ear and a liking 
tor trick shots : 

‘He: had seen him in Madison Square, trousers ripped, cold 
blackscabbed legs, cold wind bellowing under his coat on to his 
baré belly while he slouched on a bench, nodding. CAn’T Nop IN 
America! Gor To Snap AWAKE! (‘Tl just take this old news- 
paper and pretend I’m reading ; pretend I'm awake, and then I'll 
fool them, they wont notice that.’) Crack on the shoulder ; Great- 


BELLIED BLUEBELLIED LAW ABOVE HIM. ‘CoME ON! GET A 
MOVE oN!’ ‘Cant I sit and read....’ ‘HrAR wuat I 
saip ? GET A MOVE ON!’ You cant even play awake; _ pull 


your eyes open, hard. He pulls himself up, takes the newspaper 
with him; (‘ perhaps if I sit in some far corner; the next park 
is such a long ways off. . . .’) He hobbles to a far corner, flops 
en a bench, chill wood against his coldcrusted buttocks, icy iron 
against his elbows; he lifts the paper, really reads now.. But 
he’s gone under once; America aint easy like swimming. Harp- 
BELLIED BLUE STANDING OVER HIM. ‘SAY? Dip you HEAR ME ? 
Or DO YOU NEED A CRACK ON THE SIDE OF THE HEAD? MOVE 
ON WHEN I TELL you TO! GET UP AND MOVE ON!” 


We are becoming, as Mr. Aldous Huxley has pointed out, 
a world of lookers, voyeurs, and not surprisingly the essentially 
surface view of Mr. Rollins’s strike is more’ interésting“in jt, 
mannered passages than in its conventional narrative, Whi) 
is commonplace. , 


Far more revelatory of the state of American small-towy 
life in an industrial area is Appointment in Samarra, which 
has no apparent political axe to grind. Here is the wicked 
bourgeois deep in his amiable sin, rootless, spiritually and 
materially insecure, and driven to drown his bewilderment 
in phenomenal drinking parties. That strange class of 
reader which seeks social relationships with the character 
in novels and demands the likeable will be disappointed, - | 
should dislike being far involved with the boring, drunken, 
snobbish and pathetic inhabitants of Gibbsville, who live on 
the fruits of the anthracite mines, but I am glad I have met 
the ex-prize-fighter, gangster’s yesman Al Grecco, the boot. 
legger Ed Charney, the suicidal Cadillac salesman, Julian 
English, the whole brisk, comic crowd of small-town go-getters, 
male and female. Mr. O’Hara has created a world and its 
inhabitants are human beings. The story occupies only the 
space of a Clfristmas holiday, and in this time the respected 
Julian sedulously and unconsciously sets about wrecking 
his life. Mr. O°Hara is an expert in describing the 
phases, fantasies, grandeurs and miseries of ‘intoxication, 
and just as the delightful Al Grecco endears himself to the 
reader by his child-like admiration of Ed Charney’s sik 
underwear, so Julian English becomes almost lovable because 
of the streak of innocence in his recklessness. In an odd way 
the narrative is very moving, even on the occasion of Julian's 
painstaking suicide, where Mr. O’Hara is obviously making a 
nase. 2 

The method of writing owes much to Mr. Hemingway, but 
it is merrier, richer in effects, less perfunctory, and more 
humane. Mr. O’Hara’s characters are of a more articulate 
class, and it is his suecess that he has made the most boring 
people in America continuously interesting and alive by this 
device of pretending to accept their values and telling their 
tale in their own jargon. Here is Julian English on his last 
night, sitting on the floor surrounded by gramophone records 
and bottles of drink. He takes the flowers out of a vase, 
pours away the water and makes himself * the biggest highbal] 
he had ever seen,” and thinks of the humiliating future : 

** He didn’t want to go back to anything, and he went from that 
to wondering what he wanted to go to. Thirty years old. ‘ She's 
only twenty, and he’s thirty. She’s only eighteen, and he’s thirty 
end been married once, you know. You wouldn’t call him young. 
He’s at least thirty. No, let’s not have him. He’s one of the older 
guys. Wish Julian English would act his age. He’s always cutting 
in. His own crowd won’t have him. I should think he’d resign from 
the club. Listen, if you don’t tell him you want him to stop dancing 
with you, then I will. No thanks, Julian, I'd rather walk. No 
thanks, Mr. English, I haven’t much farther to go. Listen, English, 
i want you to get this straight ...’”’ 


This is a serious comic book. 

From the seductions of naturalism we proceed to The Wind 
of the Morning, to pure romance, but tempered by that con- 
cern for the soul or for conduct which Mr. Boden’s miners, 
clamped down by the struggle for mere existence, have every 
reason (except that of experience) to believe is a monstrous 
irrelevance. It is not often that charm, dignity and intelligence 
are found together, but they are there in Mr. Camborne’s book. 
He is concerned with a youth of strict, conventional upbringing 
who spends a holiday in a rich, easy-going household on an 
island near Jersey, and who falls in love there with a very 
young daughter of the family. The conflict between 
** advanced” and conventional ways of life is admirably 
shown. Although the boy’s parents are caricatured and the 
interval between disaster and the final happy (and plausible) 
solution is hurriedly bridged, these faults do not seriously mar 
a very agreeable impression. Mr. Camborne: is a sensitive and 
sensible writer. He is above all economical. He puts down 
the essentials of his romance without all that verbiage which:is 
the bane of the modern novel. One succumbs all the more 
readily when the hypnotist cuts out the tedious theatridal 
gestures. . 
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REGULAR SAILINGS 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 


ALGIERS 









HOLIDAYS OF VARYING 
DURATION BY LUXURIOUS 
MAIL SHIPS BOUND’ FOR 


EGYPT CEYLON 
SUMATRA STRAITS 


Apply 
D.H.DRAKEFORD 
GENERAL PASSENGER 
AGENT FOR Gr. BRITAIN 
PASSENGER DEPT., 
60 HAYMARKET, LONDON 








EASTER HOLIDAY TOURS 


HIS travel feature has been inaugurated 

for the benefit of those readers who are in 
the habit of applying to “‘ The Spectator’s”’ 
Travel Bureau for information and advice 
when preparing for their holidays abroad. 
We hope to publish the feature once a 
month, -If, however, the information you 
desire is not to be found in these pages, you 
are asked to write to The Travel Manager, 
“ The Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C. 1, as hitherto. 





Chateau Fontenac, 
uebec, 

















TAKE YOUR 


CAR ABROAD! 


AUTOCHEQUES— 


Provide in 15 Countries: 

1. CHANNEL TRANSPORT 
2. CUSTOMS PAPERS 

3. HOTELS & TIPS 

4. MEALS 

5. GARAGE 


COST UNDER 
£1 PER DAY! 


Go as you please... Choose or 
change your route as you wish. 
Autocheque Hotels everywhere! 
No bargaining, Cheaper than you 
can possibly do it yourself. Can 
you imagine a more enjoyable 
holiday? Get Brochure “E 


AUTOCHEQUES LTD., 


Piccadilly House, 
33 Regent Street, S.W.1 
(facing Piccadilly Circus). 
*Phone: Regent 2142. 











Spring Holidays 


Eight weeks to Easter. It comes late 
this year, and the promise of milder weather 
will send many holiday-makers further 
afield in search of relaxation. Have you 
decided how you will spend the vacation ? 
Cruising or the Continent is the main 
alternative for those who do not wish to 
stay in Britain. If a cruise is the choice, 
one has the Mediterranean or the Atlantic 
Isles as the happy hunting ground of 
numerous cruising steamers, and at the 
end of these notes a selection of vessels 
bound for those places during March and 
April is provided. 
* * * 

The problem of a Continental holiday 
is not so easily solved, since the choice 
of destination and the means of getting 
there aro almost unlimited. Many people 
are deterred from taking their cars abroad 


‘by their ignorance of foreign languages 


and the prospect of losing themselves. 
For this class the Autocheque system of 
Continental travel has simplified matters 
considerably. By placing himself in the 
hands of Autocheques, Ltd., the motorist 
who does not know his way about the 
Continent can relieve himself of any 
anxiety before he starts. His car will 
be transported across the Channel without 
fuss, and once on the other side he can 
move off with a detailed itinerary of the 
whole ground he has decided to visit. 
No difficulty with hotels, for these have 
already been chosen for him; arrange- 
ments made for the exchange of Auto- 
cheque coupons for hotel bills. In 
advance he knows how much each of 
these bills will cost, apart, of course, from 
luxury expenditure. At the end of the 
time the car is brought back home, and his 
party find that the expense they reckoned 
on before starting—-of £1 per day or up- 
wards—has not been exceeded. Auto- 
cheque facilities are also available for 
those who prefer to hire a car from the 
company instead of taking their own. 
* * 


The Pullman motor coach tour provides 
another kind of motoring holiday. Con- 
tinental charabancs have been notoriously 
bad for years and in many cases are still 
no better. Those who have travelled in 
them in the past are apt to be suspicious 
of them for all time, especially if they 
have covered much distance on _ badly- 
kept roads and cobbled highways. Roads 
are now happily much improved, and it 
is possible today to ‘“‘See Europe from an 
Armchair” in perfect’ comfort, provided 
the proper coach service is found. Euro- 
pean Motorways, Ltd.—a British organ- 
ization—possess a fleet of de luxe Pullman 
motor coaches which are unrivalled any- 
where abroad, and practically the whole 
of Europe can be visited by their tours. 
The ‘“ Riviera Motorway,” a. 15-days’ 
journey to the Riviera and the Route des 
Alpes, via Normandy, Burgundy, Roman 
France and Paris, is perhaps the most 
popular. A seat on this coach costs 
33 guineas for the return journey, but this 
includes some days’ stay at Nice or Monte 
Carlo, first-class rail and boat from London 
to the French coast, first-class hotels and 
meals throughout, gratuities and service 
of courier." Next departures take place 
on April 6th and April 20th. The ** Central 
European Motorway” begins its first 








EASTER HOLIDAY 
TOUR TO 


CARADA 


AND U.S.A. 


Here is a unique opportunity to visit 
Canada and U.S.A. this Easter at very 
moderate cost. An Accompanied 24 
days Tour including Atlantic crossing 
both ways by the St. Lawrence “Short 
Sea” Route by the popular 16,400 
ton liner 


ss. MONTCLARE 


sailing from Liverpool on April 18, 
“All-in” fare covers everything. 


VISITING: 
QUEBEC TORONTO 
MONTREAL NIAGARA FALLS 
OTTAWA NEW YORK 


inctusive FARE: £53/5]- 


We have a number of other Tours with 
moderate “All-in” fares leaving at frequent 
intervals throughout the summer months, or if 
you prefer to travel independently we will 
gladly assist in planning your visit. 

Write for Canadian Tours programme. 






CRUISE 


by the modern 20,000 ton liner, 


DUCHESS of RICHMOND 


MADEIRA gio 
ST.VINCENT Southampton, 
FREETOWN MAR. 16 
DAKAR FIRST CLASS ONLY 
LAS PALMAS Cruise duration 20 days. 


LISBON MINIMUM RATE: 34 Gns 
Other First Class Spring Cruises—Mar. 23, Apr. Ss 
ad Apr. 18. 





Write for Programme of 1935 Cruises. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.& 
103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 
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VOLTAIRE:VANDYEK 


From Southampton. From Liverpool 
FIRST CLASS ONLY. 
MAR. 16 “ VANDYCK” to Cadiz, Palma, 
— Be get and Lisbon. 
8 days from 22 gns. 
MAR 93 ed ubasnune * to Gibraltar, 
‘ Tripoli, Athens, Syracuse, Naples, 
Capri, and Lisbon. 
23 days from 28 gns. 
APR 18 “VOLTAIRE” to Gibraltar, 
‘ Ceuta (for Tetuan), Villefranche, 
(Easter) Naples, Capri, and Lisbon. 
18 days from 22 gns. 

P 1 “ VANDYCK ” to Gibraltar, Bar- 
A R 8 eelona, Rapallo, Civita Vecchia, 
and Ceuta (for Tetuan). (Two 
days in Rome.) 

18 days from 22 gns. 
MAY 11 “VOLTAIRE” to Ceuta (for 
Tetuan), Dubrovnik, Venice, 
Brioni, Split, Palma, Lisbon. 
23 days from 28 gns. 


“ VANDYCK ” to Tangier, 
MAY 18 Palma, Villefranche (for Monte 
Carlo and Nice), Ajaccio (Cor- 
sica), Lisbon 
18 days from 22 gns. 


(Easter) 


Window or Porthole in every room, 

For further details of above, and programme of 
later Cruises from Liverpool and Southampton 
apply 
LAMPORT & HOLT LINE, LTD., 
27 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3; 
Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 
or Tourist Agents. 








EASTER TOUR 
1,000 MILES UP 


THE AMAZON 


IN AN OCEAN LINER 
without change of ship 


ss HILARY 


from Liverpool 


APRIL 5 


Also JUNE 4, AUG. 13, 
OCT. 11 & DEC. 10 


TO PORTUGAL— 
MADEIRA—BRAZIL 


DURATION—7 WEEKS 


FARES: £75, £80 & £85 
INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS 
Single and Double 


bedded cabins — 
no inside rooms, 


Yor full particulars and 
illustrated booklet apply 
to Dept. No. 4, 


Booth Line 


Cunard Building, Liverpool 3, or 
11 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2 


and the usual Agents, 





tour of the season on April 15th. This 
will occupy 25 days and traverse Belgium, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bavaria, Rhine Valley and Luxem- 
bourg. The fare is 59 guineas. The time 
can be reduced to 22 days by Imperial 
Airways connexion at Brussels. A longer 
and more expensive tour is the ‘ Grand 
Spanish Motorway ’’—a 27-days’ visit to 
the South of Spain. The inclusive cost is 
83 guineas; departures on March 16th 


and April 12th. 
* * * 


TOURS BY REGULAR 
STEAMSHIP SERVICES 


A convenient way of enjoying Spring 
warmth without a continuous sea voyage 
is to go by Henderson liner to Palma 
(Balearic Isles), stay six days at the Alfonso 
Hotel and return the next week by another 
of this company’s vessels. Maccabe, 
Hughes & Alexander, Ltd., of Liverpool, 
offer an inclusive 19-days’ sea and land ticket 
for £21 during the winter months. Sailings 
are from Liverpool on Fridays at fortnightly 
intervals. 

* * * 

Algiers is only a four-day journey from 
Southampton by the Nederland Royal 
Dutch Mail Line. In past seasons one was 
obliged to wait for the next returning 
vessel from the East in order to get home 
again or to go on to Genoa and do likewise. 
As an alternative one could entrain at 
the latter port for Marseilles or Toulon 
and return by another line on the Neder- 
land ticket. To assist Mediterranean pas- 
sengers, Villefranche is now a port of call 
and the long train journey is obviated. 
Return fares to Algiers are £21 (first-class) 
and £15 (second-class), an additional £1 
covering the fare to the other ports named. 

* * * 

Although the West Indies season is still 
flourishing, special terms for visiting these 
islands are offered by Fyffes liners sailing 
from Avonmouth on March 20th and 
April 2nd and 17th. Places called at are 
Bermuda, Jamaica, La Guaira and Trinidad. 
A two-days’ stay is made at Jamaica. The 
round voyage, occupying 32 days, costs £50. 
Reduced fares to the West Indies and 
South America are also available by Pacific 
Line to those sailing on the ‘ Orbita,” 
which leaves Liverpool on March 14th. 
Valparaiso (Chile) is the final outward 
port of call. The vessel remains there 
eight days and can be used as an hotel. 
Nineteen thousand miles are covered in 
74 days and the fares are £110, £75 and £40 
return for first, second and third class 
respectively. 

* * 


ESCORTED HOLIDAYS 


Leading travel agents have their own 
personally-conducted spring tours to tempt 





ENJOY A REALLY PERFECT EASTER 
AT 


SUNNY MADEIRA 


And to perfect your holiday stay 
at THE Hotel there— 


THE SAVOY 
Wonderful bathing LIDO, 


private orchestra, special fes- 
tivities and reduced terms for 
Easter. 


Sailings from England MARCH 
30th, APRIL 10th, 17th and 
18th. Fares from £17 return 
Ist class. Inclusive Easter 
Tours from 1 gn. per day. 


Full particulars from: 


Cc. DIAS & CG., 
11 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 
"Phone: Templa Bar 7602, 


Or any Agent in UK, 

















GET THE 
FACTS FIRST! 
All in one FREE book 


(1) Details of CRUISES by 27° 
LIN * a 


(2) Leading HO HOTELS in EUROPE 
an . 
(3) Particulars of LAND TOURS 


R 
(4) Expert IMPARTIAL ADVICE 
on holidays by land, sea or 

air. 
Ninety-six freely illustrated (Pages 
packed with facts about “ Sun. 
shine Holidays "—that's its title, 
and a copy is yours for the 
asking. M.H.A., Ltd., are agents 
for all cruising lines, and their 
advice is unbiassed and based 
on actual knowledge of the boats 
and their facilities; further, they 
are exclusive agents for several 
fascinating HO!I.IDAYS ABROAD 
AT INCLUSIVE COST-a new 
idea that’s proving very popular. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


for free brochure to 


MACCABE, HUGHES & 
ALEXANDER, LTD., 
19 James Street, Liverpool. 











THE BISHOP OF BRADFORD will 
LEAD a PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY 
LAND, April 29th, 30 days, London 
to London, £71; extension to Baghdad, 
Babylon and Samarra, £23.—Apply 
Church Union, 238, Abbey House, 
S.W. 1. 
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’D LIKE TO 
GET AWAY! 


I'd like to get out of England—now. 
I'd like to take a map and pick out 
places I've always wanted to visit, and 
to be able to promise, myself, “I'll be 
there in a week.” like to leave 
business and books and politics com- 
pletely behind me—if only for a little 
time—to do some of the things in life 
that for me and most people are the 
only —e things, the things | 
want to do, . 

What keeps you back? Is it work? 
Then we can't help you. But if it's 
money ... look! We have planned, 
arranged, bargained—and_ brought 
travel costs down to unheard-of low 
figures. The prices quoted below cover 
everything—travel, meals, hotels, tips 
and Hickies’ generous service. Frankly 
now, wouldn't it be a shame to cheat 
yourself of something you want—and 


deserve? 
VIENNA, BUDAPEST 
Brussels, Nuremburg, 


Visiting also 
Prague, Munich, and Cologne. 
16 Days—26 GNS. 


POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Visiting Prague, The High Tatras, 
Krakow, Zakopane, Warsaw, and Berlin. 
16 Days-—26 GNS. 


ROUND ITALY 


Visiting Stresa, Milan, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Capri, Pompeii, Turin, and 
Paris. 14 Days—26 GNS. 

The price of each tour includes 2nd 
class travel, Ist class hotels, mag- 
nificent sightseeing programmes, and 
even the cost of porters is included. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


West Indies Cruise. Special round 
voyage visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Barbados. 

5 Weeks—£50. 


Send enquiries and reservations to: 


HICKIES ...... 


25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 2094, 
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THERE ARE NO BETTER 


eHOLIDAYSe 


EASTER—SPRING—SUMMER 


THAN 


DEAN & DAWSON 


TOURS 


SWITZERLAND - - - 9 days £10 2 6 
aah - - . - 9days 980 
BELG Week-ends 376 


UM 
BEAN TRAIN. CRUISE 
14 days incl. No night travel - 26 Gns. 


ANGLO-HUNGARIAN EXCHANGE 
TRAINS to Budapest, etc. 16 
days incl. - - 25 Gns. 
3,000 miles Semneriows land cruise. 


CRUISES 


pe cama - - from £1 a day 
NORWAY - - from £1 a day 
EGYPT, ATLANTIC ISLES, ETC. 


LET US HELP YOU TO DECIDE 


Write for following programmes :— 


(1) Easter, (2) Cruises, (3) Holidays Abroad, 
(4) Holidays at Home, (5) Special Train 
Cruises. 


81 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
163 FENCHURCH ST. 


(Gros. 2873-6.) 
(Man, Hse. 4432-4.) 








EUROPEAN 
MOTORWAYS 


THE PIONEERS OF LUXURY 
MOTOR PULLMAN TRAVEL 
IN EUROPE, 


ACCREDITED BY AND WORKING IN CON- 

JUNCTION WITH ALI BRITISH RAILWAY 

COMPANIES AND LEADING STEAMSHIP 
LINES, have pleasure in announcing that 


THE NEW BROCHURE 
IS NOW READY. 


{t describes fully the inclusive de luxe Motor 
Pullman Tours throughout 22 countries, includ- 
ing AUSTRIA, THE DOLOMITES, FRANCE, 
rHE RIVIERA, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, and 


SPAIN & ITALY. 
Write for brochure “ Z.” 
SEE EUROPE FROM AN ARMCHAIR 
with EUROPEAN MOTORWAYS. 


renee. House, 150 Regent St., London, 
W. one: Regent 2361 and 4620. 











Mothersills 


STOPS TRAVEL 

SICI;NESS by 

SEA, AIR and 
TRAIN 






oe eran 





the discriminating traveller, and among 
them are three of particular interest :— 


(1) A 15-days Grand Tour of Italy by 
special train, organized by Thos. 
Cook & Son, Ltd., departure from 
London taking place on May 25th. 
Cost, £25. 

(2) A 14-days Italian Train Cruise, 
eonducted by Dean & Dawson, 
Ltd., leaving London on April 20th. 

Cost, 26 gns. No night travel. 

(3) A 28-days Holy Land Tour, arranged 
by Hickies Tours, starting from 
London on April llth. Overland to 
Marseilles, thence by sea. Cost, 
68 gns. 


SPRING SEA TOURS 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 

March9 ATLANTIS (16,000 tons). From Southamp- 
ton. Lisbon, Naples, Tripoli, Rhodes, 
Phaleron Bay, Malta, Algiers. 23 days. 
From 39 gns. 

9 LANCaASTRIA (17,000). From Dublin (Holy 
Land Pilgrimage). Gibraltar, Malta, 
Phaleron Bay, Haifa, Port Said, Bizerta, 
Lisbon. 27 days. From £32. 

16 Homeric (35,000). From Southampton. 
Palma, Monaco, Naples, Athens, Rhodes, 
Haifa, Port Said, Messina, Monaco, 
Gibraltar. 28 days. From 48 gns. 

16 VANDYCK (13,000). From Liverpool. Cadiz, 
Palma, Naples, Cagliari, Lisbon. 18 days. 
From 22 gns. 

19 Lertirra (13,500). From Marseilles (Hellenic 
Travellers Club). Palermo, Nauplia, 
Piraeus, Suvla, Anzac, Istanbul, Chanak, 
Rhodes, Messina, Naples, Marseilles. 
18 days. From 30 gns. 

23 DUCHESS OF ATHOLL (20,000). From Liver- 
pool. Gibraltar, Naples, Athens, Messina, 
Barcelona, Lisbon. 21 days. From 35 gns. 

23 VOLTAIRE (13,000). From Southampton. 
Gibraltar, Tripoli, Athens, Syracuse, 
Naples, Capri, Lisbon. 23 days. From 
28 gns. 

April 6 DtcHEss OF RIcHMOND (20,000). From 
Liverpool. Spain, Lisbon, Barcelona, 
Naples, Malta, Ceuta. 18 days. From 
29 gns. 

6 ATLANTIS (16,000). From Southampton. 
Ceuta, Phaleron Bay, Smyrna, Cyprus, 
Malta, Bizerta, Lisbon. 23 days. From 
39 gns. 

6 Letitia (13,500). From Marseilles (Hellenic 
Travellers Club). Sicily, Greece, Rhodes, 
Ite 4 (ats at Naples). 18 days. From 

30g 

11 Dem (16, 000). From Liverpool (Scholars’ 
Cruise). Gibraltar, Naples, Malaga, 
London. 15 days. From 18 gns, (Boys 
and Girls from 12 gns.). 

17 ARANDORA STAR (15,000). From Southamp- 
ton. Tangier, Palermo, Kotor, Dubrovnik, 
Kurkola, Venice, Malta, Algiers, Gibraltar, 
Arosa Bay. 24 days. From 44 gns. 

18 HOMERIC (35,000). From Southampton. 
Monaco, Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Lisbon. 
16 days. From 28 gns. 

18 DUCHESS OF ATHOLL (20,000). From Liver- 
pool. Algiers, Messina, Athens, Tripoli, 
Naples, Lisbon. 20 days. From 34 gns. 

18 ORFORD (20,000). From London. Naples, 
Athens, Port Said, Alexandria, Lisbon. 
Southampton. 22 days. From 37 gns. 

18 MoLpavia (17,000). From London. Cadiz, 
Algiers, Naples, Gibraltar, Corunna, 
Southampton. 15 days. From £14. 

18 VOLTAIRE (13,000). From Southampton. 
Gibraltar, Ceuta, Villefranche, Naples, 
Capri, Lisbon. 18 days. From 22 gns. 

18 VANDYCK (13,000). From London. Gibraltar, 
Barcelona, Rapallo, Civita Vecchia, Ceuta. 
18 days. From 22 gns. 


TO THE ATLANTIC ISLES, &e. 
March1 AGuina (3,500). From Liverpool. Lisbon, 
and 22 Madeira, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz. 15 days. 
From 19 gns. 
8 AvoceTA (3,500). 
15 ALCA (4,000). 


As above. 








Departures from Southampton 
TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
AND ADRIATIGC 


JUNE 29 14 days from 16 gns. 
JULY 13 13 days from 15 gns. 
JULY 27 21 days from 23 gns. 
AUG. 17 20 days oa from 22 gns. 
SEPT. 7 21 days +e from 23 gns, 


FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT. 
This steamer was specially designed, constructed, 
and equipped for service in southern latitudes. 
All cabins have portholes or windows, and are 
fitted with electric fans. No insidé rooms. 
° Passengers limited to 280 for each cruise 


For full particulars apply: 


ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE 
London: 104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3; 
Liverpool: Tower Buiidings; Glasgow: 
75 Bothweil Street. 








As above. 








Sigs a SS ae 
ROUND TH "WORLD 
PBS Ze PA 


Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & C 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 











THE CENTRE 
for all cruises by all lines. 
Complete chronological list of 
over 270 cruises free on 


request. 


Head Office: 











For Tours & Cruises—better go to 


COOK’ 


Berkeley St., London, W.1, and Branch Offices. 
THE BASIS OF ALL THAT IS BEST IN TRAVEL 


2 GRAND TOURS 
GERMANY - 15 days £23 
ITALY - - 15 days £25 


Fully inclusive. 
' 
Leaflets on request. 
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TOURS and CRUISES 


COME FOR THIS GLORIOUS 


Cas" rise 


ON THE WORLD’S MOST 
DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


Arandora 
Star 


LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON 
FOR 


Morocco - Sicily 
Venice - Dalmatia 
Malta - Algeria 
Gibraltar - Spain, etc. 



















































Write now for full 
particulars. No 
other holiday 
equals the pleasure 
of a voyage in Blue 
Star comfort. | 


MAY 157 


FOR 20 DAYS 
To Morocco, Malta, 
Messina, Sicily, Italy, 
Riviera, Spain and 
Portugal. 


BLUE STAR OCEAN TOURS 


gael Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, 
-1. Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, 

Fr. C. 3. Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 
CF 




















GLENTON TOURS 
by 
MOTOR COACH 


OFFER YOU AN 
UNFORGETTABLE HOLIDAY. 


COMMENCING EASTER AND E.veRY WEEK 
THROUGHOUT THE SEASON. 


7 days’ Special British Tour to 
Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, War- 
wick, N. Wales, Chester, ‘Mersey 
Tunnel, the Lake District, York, 
a and Cambridge 
7 days’ Devon Tour of about 700 
miles through lovely country ... 
days’ Cornwall Tour, visiting 
England’s finest coast scenery, 
Tintagel, Newquay, St. 
ee ye rea er 
7 days to Wales, visiting Snow- 
donia, Carnarvon ......0.0s0- 
7 days to the English Lakes, 
unrivalled for quietness, serenity, 
and beauty 
16 days’ Tour to Scotland, John 
o’Groats, Strathpeffer, the Western 
Highlands, Gairloch, two days in 
eRe ares 
12 days Scotland Tour ........ 
9 days’ Tour through the Rhine- 
land, with steamer trip, Black 
Forest, Lake Constance, Austrian 
Tyrol, Bavarian Alps. ........ 
16 days’ Tour visiting four Coun- 
tries: Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Italy, including two days in 
the Dolomites, seeing some of the 
ane st European scenery ........ 
9 days’ Tour to Cologne, Heidel- 
berg, Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, along 
the Rhine to Mainz, Assmanns- 
hausen, and Coblenz 
The prices are inclusive of everything. 
first-class Hotels and services of qualified 
conductors. Itinerary giving full par- 
ticulars obtainable from all Tourist and 
Motor Coach Agents, or Glenton Tours 
Ltd. Head Office, New Cross cae. S:E. 14, 
or It, Lower Regent Street, S.W. 








Marchi6 DvucuHEss OF RICHMOND (20,000). From 
Southampton. Madeira, St. Vincent, 
Freetown, Daker, Las Palmas, Lisbon, 
Liverpool. 20 days. From 34 gns. 

ARDEOLA (3,500). From Liverpool. Madeira, 
Santa Cruz, Las Palmas. 17 days. From 
16 gns. 

AVOCETA (3,500). From Liverpool. 
Las Palmas, Santa Cruz, 17 days. 
16 gns. 

HILary (7,500). From Liverpool. Oporto, 
Lisbon, Madeira, Para and thence 1,000 
miles up the Amazon. 12,000 miles tour, 
occupying 7 weeks. From £75. 

ALONDRA (3,500). From Liverpool. Madeira, 
Santa Cruz, Las Palmas. 17 days. From 
16 gns. 

Atca (4,000). From Liverpool. 
Palma, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz. 
From 19 gns. 

Actina (3,500). From Liverpool. Lisbon, 
Madeira, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz. 18 days. 
From 19 gns. 

ARDEOLA (3,500). From Liverpool. 
Santa Cruz, Las Palmas. 
16 gns. 

Avocrta (3,500). From Liverpool. Lisbon, 
Casablanca, Palma, Las Palmas, Santa 
Cruz. 19 days. From 19 gns. 

LANCASTRIA (17,000). From 
Lisbon and Madeira. 9 days. 

Aca (4,000). From Liverpool. 
Madeira, Las Palmas, Santa 
18 days. From 19 gns. 


TO CANADA AND U.S.A, 
April18 MONTCLARE (16,400). From 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 
tour, occupying 24 days. 


Lisbon, 
From , 


Lisbon, 
18 days. 


Madeira, 
17 days. From 


Liverpool. 
From £11. 
Lisbon, 

Cruz. 


Liverpool. 

Toronto, 
Accompanied 
£53 5s. inclusive. 


* * * 


BY AIR 

The foregoing suggestions are but a 
few of the innumerable ways of enjoying 
a spring holiday by land or sea. Nothing, 
however, has been said of the most modern 
means of transport—the air, which is at 
once the fastest and most convenient of 
all. Yet for years now air travel has become 
as reliable and as punctual as any other 
form of transit. This country, too, possesses 
the finest commercial air service in the 
world. Several times every day, year in, 
year out, save in the most impossible 
weather Imperial Airways liners journey 
t» and from the Continent; every week 
t» the furthermost corners of the Empire. 
It costs only £7 12s. to go to Paris and 
back by this service; £6 8s. return 
to Brussels and Antwerp; £8 16s. return to 
Cologne. From the heart of London to the ° 
centre of Paris one can do the’ whole 
trip in 3? hours, to one’s hotel at Cologne 
in 5} hours. These facts are worth remem- 
bering. So is one other: to travel by 
Imperial Airways does not endanger your 
life insurance policy or call for any ad- 
ditional risk. Ask them to send you 
the booklets entitled, Watch and Ward in 
the Air and Facts About Air Travel. You 
will then fly today instead of leaving it 
until—tomorrow. 


WEST INDIES 


FIVE WEEKS 
Round Voyage 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


Specially reduced fare for 
three Sailings only :— 


March 20th, April 2nd, 
April 17th 








ATLANTIS 


CRUISING AT ITS BEST 
EXCLUSIVELY FIRST CLASS. 
LIMITED TO 400 PASSEN. 
GERS. ONE SITTING ONLY 
AT ALL MEALS. HOT AND 
COLD RUNNING WATER 

IN ALL CABINS 


MARCH 9 


To LISBON, NAPLES, TRIPOLI, 
RHODES, ATHENS, MALTA 
AND ALGIERS. 

23 DAYS. FARES FROM 39 GNS, 


Also cruises to Mediterranean sailing: 
APRIL 6. 23 DAYS. FARES FROM 39 GNS, 
MAY 3. 19 DAYS. FARES FROM 32 GNS, 
MAY 24. 18 DAYS, FARES FROM 30 GNS, 
JUNE I4. 15 DAYS. FARES FROM 24 GNS, 


Ask for copy of “Zodiac” Bocklet giving <a 
cruising programme. 


ROYAL MAIL 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD, 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1I, 

ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, 

E.C.3, and at SOUTHAMPTON, LIVERPOOL, BIR. 

MINGHAM, MANCHESTER, CARDIFF, GLASGOW 
or LOCAL AGENTS. 











Two Delightful EASTER TOURS 


by 
(DE LUXE) MOTOR PULLMAN. 


LEAVING- LONDON, APRIL 6th. 


SPAIN 


28 Days 


Including the Loire Valley and 
Castles, the Basque Country and 
Navarre, Old and New .Castille, 
the Sierra Morena, Andalucia, 
Gibraltar, the Sierra Nevada, 
Valencia and the Orange Coast, 
Murcia, the Catalan Riviera, the 
Pyrenees, Madrid, Seville, Granada, 
Malaga, Alicante, Barcelona, etc. 


Italian Riviera, Tuscany, Florence, 
Rome, Na les, Perugia and the 
Umbrian Hill Towns, the Adriatic 
oast,. Bolzano, Venice, Lake 
Garda. 


ITALY 


25 Days 


running to Vienna and 
Budapest, Germany and Bohemia, the 
Dolomites, Yugoslavia and Hungary, 
Berlin, the Harz Mountains and Rhine. 
Write for Brochure “ to 


LUXURY LAND CRUISES LTD. 


11 Haymarket, London, W. 1. 
WHltehall 1518-9. 


Tours also 


’Phone: 





From Bristol to 
JAMAICA, VENEZUELA, 
TRINIDAD & BARBADOS 


FYFFES LINE 


32 Bow Street, W.C.2. City Agency: 

20 The Arcade, Liverpool Street, E.C. 2. 

West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
or the usual Agents. 
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Finance 
The Investment Outlook 


Purine the past few weeks there has been a reaction 
jn high-class investment stocks, and although present 
prices recorded in a table given below show a material 
recovery from the lowest points touched last week, 
they are still below the highest points of a few weeks 
ago. The worst of the reaction was apparent last 
week when 24 per cent. Consols fell to 87} and the 3} per 
cent. War Loan to 105, figures which contrasted with 
4g and 1104 only a few weeks ago. The question which 
now is being asked by investors is whether, in spite 
of the present rally, the highest quotations recorded 
in the table below will prove to have been the peak 
of the upward movement in gilt-edged securities, or 









EST whether even the highest prices previously touched are to 
be exceeded during, say, the present year. Betore 
attempting to deal with that question, it may be useful to 
give the following short table of some of the most active of 
the Government securities, showing the highest price of the 
present year, the lowest points of last year and the current 
quotations : 

Highest Lowest Present 
this year. last year. Price. 

OLI, Consol 23% ee ee 043 7348 89% 

LTA Consol 4% 119 109} 116 
War Loan 3$% .. Hot 101 1074 

NS, Funding 4" ee 1213 )} nd 1 _ 
Funding 3% <i ee es 106 98 4h 105} 

ling: Conversion 34% .. 113 10134 109% 

<a Conversion 5% }24} 115} 1228 

GNS. Conversion 2}% .. 1038 924 103} 

GNS, Local Loans Ai a 98} 8648 96; 

mplete Bank of England Stock.. 381 345 370 

India 24% 86} 61Z 80 
if India 3% .. 95% 74 Ss} 
LCC. 24% ay aa 02 73 88 

es: Causes OF PROLONGED Rise. 

REET, While it is, of course, impossible to determine whether 

BIR. the peak of British Funds and kindred securities has 

7 been reached, there are some points in the situation 

es which, if carefully considered, may, perhaps, afford some 


guidance as to future probabilities. In the first place, it 
may be well to ask what have been the main factors respon- 
sible for the prolonged advance in Government stocks 
because if the foregoing table had given the quota- 
tions of, say, three years ago, the rise in Government 
stocks would have been even more striking than can 





be gathered from the quotations recorded above. To 

a take one instance alone, Consol 24 per cents., which now 
ont stand at 892, were as low as 54} as recently as 19382. 
ill, This great rise within three years is undoubtedly a point 
ada, which has to be kept in mind in considering future possi- 
ane bilities. It is, of course, common knowledge that the 
ada, great spurt in Government securities occured in June of 

' 1932 when the conversion of the old 5 per cent. War Loan 
the was successfully carried through. 
atic 
= Tne Monetary Factor. 
That operation, however, was preceded and followed by 
: a considerable expansion in credit in this country and 


phenomenal ease in money, an ease which for some time 
now has expressed itself in holders of money only being 
able to obtain 4} per cent. interest on their banking 
deposits. The effect of this great ease in money, moreover, 
has been emphasized by the belief that in authoritative 
quarters the movement is favoured as aiding further 
Government conversion schemes, and this feeling, 
together with the actual fact of the ease in money driving 
mvestors into the security markets, undoubtedly prompted 
speculation on a considerable scale in gilt-edged stocks. 
The extreme éase in money has enabled a speculative holder 
to carry his purchases on borrowed money and obtain a 
considerable profit arising from the difference between 
the rate paid for loans and the rate received in interest 


o_o 





(Continued on page 316.) 
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Profit 
with Safety 


You cannot, with tne maximum of safety, 
invest all your savings in any one of even 
the most prosperous of businesses. 


But you can now invest £35 or any larger 
amount and have it spread over 50 of the 
most successful major British undertak- 
ings, the list of which has been selected 
by a Board whose members have a 
specialized knowledge of investments. 


You can do this in the certain knowledge 
that your interests are watched over by 
Trustees of unquestionable integrity— 
The Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company Ltd. 


This is the facility offered by the 
Certificates of the British Empire Fixed 
Trust. 


List of Companies over which your investment is spread 


SERIES ‘A’ SERIES ‘B’ 


Associated Portland Cement Ind, Coope & Allsopp 

Bank of England Amalgamated Metal Corporation 
British Match Corporation Barclays Bank Lid. ‘B’ 

. & P. Coats 3cot’s Pure Drug Co. 
| iat Withy British-American Tobacco Co. 
General Electric British Oil & Cake Mills Pref. Ord. 
Harrisons & Crosfield Callender’s Cable & Cons. Co. 
Imperial Airways City of London Real Property Co, 
Imperial Chemical Industries © Clyde Valley Elec. Power Co 
Imperial Tobacco Co. Distillers Co. 
Marks & Spencer English Sewing Cotton Co. 


Patons & Baldwins 

Prudential Assurance Co. 
Tate & Lyle 

Wallpaper Manufacturers 
Commercial Bank of Australia 
Burmah Oil Co. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
Calcutta Electric Supply 

A. Guinness, Son & Co. 

Bank of New Zealand 
Johannesburg Consolidated 
South African Breweries 
Victoria Falls & Transvaal 
Trinidad Leaseholds [Power 


Ever Ready Co. (Gt. Britain) 
Fairey Aviation Co, 

Joseph Lucas 

Manbré & Garton Def. 
Mitchells & Butlers 

F. W. Woolworth & Co. 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Brakpan Mines 

Crown Mines 

Springs Mines 

Sub Nigel 

Sudan Plantations Syndicate 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation 
Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields 


On the basis of Dividends and including 
Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent paid by 
the various Companies (Dec. ’33 to Dec. 
*34) the yield on your investment is 
approximately 


4g/. 


Full information concerning 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


can be obtained from any branch of the 
Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or 


by writing for Booklet 15to 


FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LTD. 


160 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


Charles Barker 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
8 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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on his holdings. Moreover, a further circumstance 
which has aided the rise in gilt-edged securities has heen 
the stringent precautions taken by the authorities 4, 
prevent any great rush of new trustee securities. . ]t jg 
true that these issues have been fairly numerous, but Most 
of them have been in the nature of conversions and have 
not involved any actual raising of “ new ” money, while 
until quite recently every precaution has been taken to 
avoid overlapping of these issues to the endangering of 
their success. In view, therefore, of these combined 
influences, it is scarcely surprising that trustee SeCUTities 
should have experienced such a prolonged advance, 


THe Recent REACTION. 


To what, then, must be attributed the fairly substantial 
reaction of the past few weeks? In the first place, and 
after a prolonged series of successful flotations of new 
capital issues giving good profits to the premium hunters 
there came a succession of failures compelling under. 
writers to take up very large amounts of stock. Almost 
pari passu with the conversion operation by the Common. 
wealth of Australia Government, involving some 
£22,000,009, came an issue of about £10,000,000 in a Con- 
version Loan by the London County Council, and under. 
writers were left with very large amounts of both stocks, 
while the comparative failure of these Loans was followed 
by a poor response to some other issues, so that it became 
known that underwriters had probably to dispose of 
some fifteen to sixteen million pounds in unplaced stocks, 

Misfortunes, however, seldom come singly ; and at the 
moment when stocks were beginning to. weaken on the 
partial failure of the capital issues referred to, came first 
the unexpected announcement of the failure of Strauss 
and Co. Limited, in the grain trade, which in turn was 
followed almost immediately by the crisis in the pepper 
market. All kinds of adverse rumours began to circulate, 
and these combined influences quickly revealed the 
weakness of the gilt-edged market in the matter of specu- 
lative positions. Realizations were on a fairly large scale, 
and the “shake-out”’ was sufficiently severe to give a tem- 
porary shock to the market. 


Tut Present Ray. 

Already, however, these adverse influences are begin- 
ning to subside, and it must be remembered that whatever 
may be the ultimate disclosures with regard to the pepper 
pool, the losses sustained are scarcely on a scale per- 
manently to disturb the equanimity of the Stock Markets. 
Nevertheless, the shock given will serve as a reminder 
that even British Government:stocks can be vulnerable 
to unfavourable influences, and so we come back to the 
question of whether the peak of high prices in that diree- 
tion has or has not been passed. Personally, in the 
absence of some serious disturbance to credit or some 
adverse political developments—for in addition to the 
factors I have already enumerated it must not be for- 
gotten that premature rumours of an early General 
Election in this country were partly responsible for the 
set-back in stocks—I am inclined to believe that the high 
level recorded in the foregoing table may again be 
reached. The main factor responsible for the previous 
rise, namely, cheap money, seems likely to operate for 
some time to come. New capital issues will, no doubt, be 
restrained for a time until the undigested stocks already 
referred to have been absorbed, while it must not be for- 
gotten that the partial failure of the two Conversion 
Loans to which I have referred, namely, the L.C.C. Loan 
and the Commonwealth of Australia Conversion operation, 
means that a number of those holders of the maturing 
stocks who did not convert will in due course be receiving 
large amounts of capital which will have to be reinvested. 
But while I am disposed to anticipate a complete recovery 
in British Funds and kindred stocks, I am equally inclined 
to think that when the final peak of prices is reached, that 
peak may not be very much higher than the highest points 


(Continued on page 317.) 
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recorded in the table given above. Moreover, if a still 
higher level is established it seems probable that it will be 
in the earlier part of the year, for by the beginning of 
1936 we shall be well in sight of that most disturbing 
jnfluence—a General Election. That is, if it has not then 


already taken place. : 
Artruur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


STEADIER MARKETS, 


Tue past week has witnessed steadier conditions in the Stock 
Markets with a recovery in prices in most departments. 
Nevertheless the recent severe shake-out, both in Gilt-Edged 
and speculative descriptions, has left behind a feeling of cau- 
tion. I deal elsewhere with the position of the market for 
British Funds and kindred stocks, but as regards the more 
speculative departments it looks as though there might be 
some delay in a return of full activity. One exception, how- 
ever, has to be made, namely of American railroad and indus- 
trial securities in which sudden activity has sprung up as a 
result of the decision of the Supreme Court in the United 
States with regard to the Gold Clause. 


* * x * 
GoLp CLAUSE DECISION. 


Although it had been freely stated that if the decision of the 
Supreme Court had been adverse throughout to Congress 
measures would have been taken to regularize the position, it 
had been feared that a short period of chaos would scarcely 
have been averted, inasmuch as public and private debts 
measured in present United States currency would have been 
increased enormously. Consequently the decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding Congress in abrogating the Gold 
Clause so far as private debts were concerned was welcomed in 
Wall Street, where prices advanced excitedly. All the same, 
it will be well carefully to remember the second part of the 
decision of the Supreme Courts which, briefly, was to the effect 
that in repudiating the Gold Clause on Government gold obliga- 
tions Congress had exceeded its powers, and in fact had acted 
unconstitutionally. To this, however, it was added that it 
was not in the power of the Supreme Court to secure redress for 
holders of such bonds. Moreover, it must also be remembered 
that the decision in favour of the Government was expressed 
by one vote, four of the nine judges declaring in unequivocal 
terms that Congress had acted unconstitutionally. The final 
effect of these decisions remains for the people of the United 
States to determine, but I am inclined to fear that while 
the decision may stimulate fresh speculation in - America, 
both in stocks and commodities, it will not be a factor in the 
long run tending to increase confidence in contracts. The 
American Constitution has always been regarded as a steadying 
influence in American life, and what has been defied once by 
Congress can be defied again. Therefore I am not altogether 
surprised that financial circles in the City, while fully prepared 
to see some favourable developments in the United States in 
the near future are more anxious when they take a long view. 

* * * * 
FacinG THE Cost. 

After all it must be remembered that when a State embarks 
upon lavish expenditure it is an expenditure which sooner or 
later has to be met by the people of the country. If sound 
finance is adopted by the Government the expenditure will be 
met by an increase in taxation, thereby quickly bringing home 
to the community what the expenditure has involved in the 
way of cost. If, on the other hand, inflation is adopted 
then sooner or later the true facts of the situation are brought 
home to the nation by the rise in prices, or in other words, 
the diminished purchasing power of their incomes. 


* * * * 


CHARTERED COMPANY'S REPORT. 


The latest report of the British South Africa Company shows 
a profit balance of £328,797 as compared with £308,927 in the 
previous year. Moreover, this year the profit only includes 
£86,482 from realization of investments, whereas a year ago 
the amount was £134,745. Income from dividends and 
interest is better at £260,581 against £166,790. On the other 
hand, mining royalties and rents were £99,704 against £127,921, 
but the previous year included £63,215 from Southern Rho- 
desia, sold in March, 1933, to the Government. The railway 
position in Rhodesia has vastly improved. ‘The new agreement 
with the Government will, it is anticipated, be implemented by 
the necessary legislation this year, and this will improve the 

(Continued on page 319.) 





Stockbroker or through the Managers. 
giving full information may be obtained from any 
of these sources. 


Hoe The above estimated yield is based on dividends actually paid in 
: respect of the last accounting year of the various Companies, 
| together with the proceeds of certain bonuses, distributable under 

the terms of the Trust Deed,- which the managers regard as 
normally recurring. The actual distribution to certificate holders 
of the 1st Portfolio for the first half-year (to 31st August, 1934), 
comprising dividends and all monies received in respect of bonuses 
and rights was at the rate of 48.8 .8 per cent., gross yield, per 
annum on the initial price of the sub-units. 


MANAGERS : 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


- British 
Industries 
Fixed> Trust 


An investment of £20, or upwards, divided between 
the 1st and 2nd Portfolios of the Trust secures a 
definite interest in fifty selected British companies 
and returns quarterly dividends. Sub-units may be 
: bought and sold any time through any Bank or 
! 


#4.15.0 * 


FIRST PORTFOLIO 
AMALGAMATED PRESS LTD. 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS LTD. 


AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. 

BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION LTD. 
CALLENDERS CABLE AND CONSTRUCTION LTD. 
CITY OF LONDON REAI. PROPERTY CO. LTD. 
COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
COUNTY OF LONDON ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
COURTAULDS LTD. 

DAILY MAIL TRUST LTD. 

GOVERNMENT GOLD MINING AREAS LTD. 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY OF G.B. & I 
INTERNATIONAL TEA CO.’S STORES LTD. 
LEVER BROS. LTD. 

LEWIS’S INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 

LONDON BRICK CO. & FORDERS LTD. 
LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY CO, 
LYONS, J., & COMPANY LTD. 

MARKS & SPENCER, LTD. 

PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES LTD. 
ROLLS ROYCE LTD. 

SHELL TRANSPORT AND TRADING CO., LTD, 
SPILLERS LTD. 

UNITED DAIRIES LTD. 

WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 


SECOND PORTFOLIO 
APEX (TRINIDAD) OILFIELDS LTD. 
w. & T. AVERY LTD. 
JOHN BARKER & COMPANY LTD. 
BOLSOVER COLLIERY COMPANY LTD. 
BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION COMPANY LTD. 


BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS LTD, 


CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION LTD. 
CARRERAS LTD. 

CEREBOS LTD. 

J. & P. COATS LTD. 

COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES COMPANY LTD. 
DISTILLERS COMPANY LTD. 

ENO PROPRIETARIES LTD. 

EVER-READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 
GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE CORPORATION LTD, 
GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES LTD. 

IND, COOPE & ALLSOPP LTD. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO. LTD. 


JOSEPH LUCAS LTD. 
MANBRE & GARTON LTD. 

PATONS & BALDWINS LTD. 

PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
SELFRIDGE & COMPANY LTD. 
UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD. 
WIGGINS, TEAPE & CO. (1919) LTD. 


TRUSTEES : MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED 
ta National 1637 
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TOWN & 
COUNTRY 


1/6 per line 








Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 








A. T. UNDERWOOD, |} 


he most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(‘Phone : 


Amidst 
Crawley 328.) 
London. 


Please quote The Spectator, | 
| Putney Heath. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 
(Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 
FLD. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 





MANOR FIELDS” 
PUTNEY HEATH 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLAT 
DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON 


charming Woodland Gardens 
probably the most beautiful development in 
Flats face lovely scenery adjoining 


are still in construction. There are four types 
available, but early application is necessary as 
only a few of the largest type are now to let. 


Call or Write for Free ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


MANOR FIELDS— PUTNEY HEATH 


Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 











COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
PASSENGER LIFTS. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


GARAGES, ETC. 
Hard Tennis Courts and 
Cumberland Bowling Greens. 


and 


Portions of this development 


Telephone : PUTney 2165. | 
{ 








KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX; —————= 








56 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W. 3. 


REPLY TO RIBBON BUILDING 


WELWYN (30 mins. King’s Cross) shows how a new 
town can fit its countryside, without ribbons or sprawl- 
ing, each enhancing the beauty of the other, Good 
planning and limitation of size of town makes possible 
town services, amusements, &c., without losing playing 
fields and country sports. Houses to let from £42 to 
£120 p.a., or for sale from £335 to £2,300. Garden flats : 
22s. 6d. inc.—A.B.C. Guide from 8. P. Howarp, Estate 
Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


borough, rich in oak beams 


buildings. 
5 ACRES 





WHITEMAN & COMPANY 
SUSSEX 


A CHARMING SUSSEX FARMHOUSE, near Crow- 
Dressing Rooms, 3 Rec., Bath, Garage and useful out- 
Electric Light, Main Gas and Water. 
PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended. 
WHITEMAN AND CO., as above, 


Telephone : 
Kens. 0026-7, 





HANTS 
NEAR ANDOVER, CHARMING OLD HOUSE, 
400 years old, amidst absolute seclusion, Oak Beams, 
open Fireplaces, 4 Beds., 3 Rec., Bath, 2 Garages, Stables 
Lovely Grounds, including Tennis Lawn, Orchard & 
Paddock. 
6; ACRES £2,500 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 


and rafters: 5 Bed and 











JOIN IN 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK 


The standard of duty and sacrifice of our 
Life-Boatmen in their rescue work is traditional. 


Will you, too, play your part? 


‘One million five shillings each year are needed 
te maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Send whatever you can afford in pounds, 
shillings or pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 


Lt.-Cot. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
ionorary ‘Treasurer. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
Cogether £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the Bank’s 


Sranches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES ] 3 5 are purchased 


are also made. 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 


which may be ascertained on application, 


CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 











SOUTH AMERICA. 
ROYAL MAIL 


PACIFIC LINES 





REGULAR SAILINGS FROM | 

SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL | 

TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 

ROUND SOUTH AMERICA { 

For full particulars apply to: { 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED i 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, { 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birminghtm, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
See ose es ose £4,500,000 


Paid up Capital ... 
. £2,475,000 


Reserve Fund ots ase aot ae 
Currency Reserve aa a ane ae “= £ 2,006,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 317.) 


ition of the Debenture holders as regards security, for it 
rovides that no reduction of rates to produce a reduction of 
total revenue shall be made so long as the amount standing to 
the credit of reserve is less than twice the sum required for the 
annual Debenture service. 


* * * * 
THiarrops’ Reporr. 


The full report of Harrods, Limited makes it quite clear 
that the recent increase in the dividend from 15 to 16 per cent. 
is thoroughly justified by the expansion of profits. For the 
year. ending January 31st the net profit was £708,900, and after 

ing £20,000 to Special Reserve, the balance carried forward 
is well above the level of last year. Moreover, in the balance- 
sheet the Company’s holding of Government Securities stands 
at an unchanged book value of £1,294,034, but their market 
value on January 31st was £1,423,764, against £1,302,286 a 
year ago. A. W. K, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SPECTATOR,” FEBRUARY 2IsT, 1835. 
MONEY MARKET. 

Up to yesterday afternoon, the Money Market continued firm ; 
and though money in the course of Tuesday and Wednesday was 
scarcer than at the latter end of the last week, the price of Consols 
was fully maintained. It was generally supposed in the City, 
that the division upon the Speakership would be of great import- 
ance, as determining the existence of the present Ministry ; and 
up to the close of business yesterday, the election of Sir CHARLES 
Mayxners SuTron was, with few exceptions, considered certain. 
The result became known at ‘the coffeehouses in the City shortly 
after six o'clock; and several bargains were at that late hour 
effected in Consols, at 92 and 92}; being a decline of } per cent. 
from the closing price. A rush to sell took place upon the com- 
mencement of business this morning. and the price declined to 
91}; and after rallying to 92}, closes at 91}? %. The result of the 
division upon the Address is anxiously looked for. 





“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 
“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


‘ 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE INDEX TO VOLUME 153 OF “THE SPECTATOR ” 
IS NOW READY. 
One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions, and addressed to :— 


Lrp., 99 GowER STREET, 
ENGLAND. 


“THe SPECTATOR,” 
Lonpon, W.C. 1, 


InpEx DEeEprt., 





COMPANY MEETING 





WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT 
GAS COMPANY 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
INCREASING APPLICATIONS OF GAS 


THE meeting of the Wandsworth and District Gas Co. was held 
on Tuesday, February 19th at the chief office, Fairfield Street, 
Wandsworth, S.W. 

Mr. Frank H. Jones, the chairman and managing director, in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the 
balance to profit and loss showed a gratifying increase of £41,000, 
and the net result of the year’s working, after payment of the final 
dividends reeommended, was an increase in the carry-forward 
of nearly £2,000. Entering the second century of the company’s 
life, they had seldom been in a better financial position. 


The year 1934 had been marked by exceptionally mild weather, 
notwithstanding which sales of gas up to the middle of November, 
had improved to a considerable extent over any other year, and 
though in December sales had been affected by the high temperature, 
the financial side had been entirely satisfactory. 


They were now reaping the benefit of the expenditure of the 
last few years. The new diseharging pier at Wandsworth had been 
in continuous service since July last, and results had more than 
justified the expenditure. The largely increased revenue from 
coke was due very materially, to the operation of the coke handling 
plant, by means of which coke of such good quality was produced 
that the demand continued to grow. From the benzol extraction 
plants at Wandsworth, Miteham and Sutton there had been pro- 
duced some 700,000 gallons of benzol with a very satisfactory 
return. Experiments with a process of * steaming ” in the Horizontal 
Retort Houses had been successful, therms per ton having been 
increased at a negligible cost with no additional labour. 


Generally, the-sale of gas had inereased by 2.28 per cent., the 
number of consumers had increased by approximately 8,000, 
while stoves and apparatus—excluding the smaller pieces, had been 
sold to a total of approximately 26,000 during the year. All that 
was convincing evidence that the gas industry was more than 
meeting the modern conditions demanded today. Gas was being 
used for a greater variety of purposes than ever before. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
po 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
‘ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and — Paid 
Reserve Fund a Yen 124,250,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. “Beaedies at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 


Yen 100,000,000 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 











Capital (fully paid) - . . - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund . . £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £58,944,630 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1. 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch ef Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
248 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


Associated Bank: WILLI4MS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
( Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Current Literature 


LOVE ON THE DOLE 
By Ronald Gow and Walter Greenwood 

This play, adapted from Mr. Greenwood’s novel of the same 
name, is the first of a new series of modern plays which Messrs, 
Jonathan Cape are intending to publish at 3s. 6d. a volume. 
It does not appear so impressive in print as it does on the stage, 
but for anyone with an interest in the theatre it is none the less 
well worth reading, and it should certainly not be overlooked 
by anyone who will not have an opportunity to see the play 
acted. It is by no means a faultless play: the first act lacks 
shape, the love-scenes tend towards mawkishness, and the 
treatment of a chorus of tippling old women is not entirely 
successful, but the importance of the play’s theme, the 
sincerity of its treatment, and the author’s ability to make a 
real issue out of his subject, more than outweigh these minor 
shortcomings in technical construction. The picture which the 
play gives of a group of people reduced to misery and despair 
by prolonged unemployment is overwhelming in its general 
effect, and the moving reality of the characters will be apparent 
to all but the hopelessly insensitive or obtuse. It is a play that 
demands a serious assessment, and it is absurd for anyone, 
with whatever motive, to attempt to dismiss it as a piece of 
artless propaganda. 'The contemporary English theatre lacks 
vitality precisely because it is divorced from the social realities 
of the day, and plays of this kind which face the most urgent 
of social problems with integrity represent the dramatic type 
which is most likely to restore it to vitality. No one with any 
sense of proportion will call this a great play for its intrinsic 
merit, but if it serves to show the English theatre the absurdity 
of continuing to play by itself in a disinterested corner it will 
be impossible to overestimate its importance. 


CAMEL-BELLS OF BAGHDAD 
By Janet Miller 


This well-written and attractive book (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) 
is an account of a journey to Iraq and Persia undertaken purely 
for pleasure by an extremely gifted and sensitive observer, 
who does not lack the ability to make a serious political judge- 
ment. Dr. Miller is an American who on the last occasion that 
she was evicted from America by the migratory spirit came to 
London with the idea of proceeding thence to Abyssinia. In 
the British Museum, however, a purposeful attendant plied 
her with books about Baghdad, which proved so fascinating 
that her objective was altered. She went to Basrah as the 
only passenger in an underheated Merchant Marine ship, 
and from thence to Baghdad in an agonizingly overheated 
train, In Baghdad she equipped herself with a native costume, 
and set out to explore the city systematically. Her impres- 
sions are freshly and vividly recorded, and additional charm 
is lent to her narrative by skilful quotations from the writings 
of previous travellers. After visiting Babylon and Chaldea 
from Baghdad, she turned her back on Iraq and crossed the 
desert into Persia. Her study of Persia is on a larger scale, and 
this part of the book, in addition to descriptive passages as 
charming as those about Iraq, contains much that is to the 
point about the political development of the country. We 
an recommend this book with confidence to anyone interested 
in the Persian scene. 


THE PHOENIX LIBRARY 


The Phoenix Library, in which Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
republish in a charming format at 3s. 6d. a volume the most 
distinguished of their books from previous lists, has just 
reached its century with the addition of Mr, Aldous Huxley’s 
delightful anthology, Texts and Pretexts. (‘Two other additions 
are Professor Julian Huxley's essay on Ants, and Mr. David 
Garnett’s novel, The Grasshoppers Come, bound together with 
his account of his initiation into Flying, A Rabbit in the Air.) 
The success of editions such as the Phoenix is one of the most 
encouraging features of the contemporary book-market. They 
eater not for the public which demands the books which 
make a brief sensation on the moment of publication and are 
then fortunately forgotten, but for the intelligent and serious 
reader who wants only books which have proved their worth by 
surviving the feverish traflic of the circulating library: these 
books are intended to be bought and kept, not merely to be 
borrowed and returned or thrown aside; they are compact, 
comely, and cheap. The Phoenix Library, by giving in this 
way a second lease of life to important books, has done much 
to preserve literary standards. A glance at its list shows how 
much it has put the intelligent reader in its debt : no less than 
16 of Aldous Huxley’s books are available in it, there are 6 of 
Richard Aldington’s, 6 of Marcel Proust’s, 4 of David Garnett’s, 
5 of Lytton Strachey’s, 7 of C. E. Montague’s, and other 
writers less fully represented include Clive Bell, Augustine 
Birrell, Richard Hughes, Roger Fry, T. F. Powys, Norman 
Douglas and Baron Corvo. This is a list which only one other 
library of modern reprints can rival. Every good wish must 
be extended to the Phoenix Library for its future, 


a 


“The Spectator” Crossword No, 126 


By ZENo 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firg 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and Should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be oy 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will by 
published in our next issue.] 














































































































1 | 2 | 3 q 5 6 1 8 9 Ti0 
11 12 | 13 14 
15 | 16 Et 18 
19 20 | 
21 | | 22 23 24 
25 | | 26 27 28 
29 30 OL 32 33 | 
34 35 36 | 37 
38 39 
ACROSS 6 =. x a: the sacred river, ran 
1. Born together without choice food, oo caverns =—_TMeasurelets 
though on the whole it appears to 7. Coral * enclosure 
link together. eee agree Teal ta 
11. Refers you to the margin. ; rev. Play by ge Dd nee ae 
14. ‘' I laugh to see them whirl and flee, a That, when the brains were out the 
Like a swarm of golden bees, man would die Pie 
When I widen the rent in my wind- And there an. .’.; but now they 
- g, Duilt. rise again.” : 
15, ‘* Souls of Poets dead and gone, 10. ‘‘ She neither hears nor sees : 
N — » + + have ye known ? ”"— Rolled round in earth's diurnal 
Pp. is Se course, 
18. “I long to talk with some ..., With rocks, and... .s, and trees,"= 
pee > hae Wordsworth. 


rev. Fibre for nets. 
** Lovers, make moan : 
His eyes were green as leeks, 
oo. ree, 


Who died before the god of love 12 

was born.’’—Donne. 13 

19. ‘‘ If (8) give the first or second ..., is 
Or quit. in answer of the third (38), 


let all the battlements their hie ice ” 
” Come, come to me. 
ordnance fire. 16. Exposed to sundry letters. 


20. Mohammedan 
21. (Desdemona) ‘‘that excels the 
quirks of blazening pens, 
And in the... . vesture of creation 
Does tire the ingener.”’ 
23. Goddess of mischief, 
25. Ends of cotton around 22. 
26. ‘God doth not need 
+... man’s work or his own on 
gilts.”’—-Milton. on 
29. ‘“‘If it were so, it was a grievous 
fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar... it.” 
82. ‘And beauty making beautiful 


17 rev. Begins the above. 
22. See 34. 
24, ** arriv’d upon the brim 
Of the Rich Strond, their charets 
they forlore, 
And let their... . fishes softly swim 
Along the margent of the fomy 
shore.’’—Spenser. 
Fratricide. 
26. ‘‘ They hand in hand with wand’ring 
steps and slow, 
Through .... took their solitary 


way.’ 
. ‘And if these pleasures may .... 


on 
af 
old.... ; ‘ move, 
ag as of ladies dead and lovely Come live with me and be my love.” 
nights. 9: A 9 f balls te 
84. ‘‘ I would build that dome in (22), 28 rev MBs a number of balls t 


That sunny dome! those caves 30. “ All that in woman is adored 
CBee | a 4 ae A 
And all who heard should see them In thy dear self 2 Sad ; 


there For the whole... . can but afford 
And all should cry, Beware! — and the kind.”— 


Beware!” 
35. rev. The better part of 39. 
36. ‘‘ Full many a gem of purest ray... 
The dark unfathomed caves of 
ocean bear.” 
38. See 19. 
39. Often seen about nothing. 


DOWN 
1. ‘‘ Wake, now my love, awake; for 
it is time, 
The Rosy Morne long since left 
Tithones bed, 
Ali ready to her silver... . to (3), 
And Phoebus gins to shew his 
glorious hed.”’-—Spenser. 
2. I see bacon (anag.). 
3. See one down. 
4. Absolutely first-rate colloquially. 
5 rev. This solution is without its 9. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 125 is Miss A. Berkley, The 
White House, Bardon Mill, Northumberland. 


81 rev. This jumped over the moon. 
33 rev. Any letters will do, 
37. Consonants. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 125 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify Tue SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified preeererinn 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged asa dine. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
99 Gower Street, London. W. 


PERSONAL 








set for sale, including some supplements and 
pamphlets. Original cost £100. Now accept mueh less. 
Also framed tryptyeh, Van Eyck’s ** Adoration of the 
Lamb.” What offers ?—B/M BBZS, London, W.C. 1. 


. 2U | RUNDE L SOCIETY Colour-prints. Nearly complete 





YOMRADESHIP—for introductions to people of 
( intelligence and wide interests, write enclosing 
stamp.— SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W. 11. 





eee ee So 
“ QYRISIS AHEAD! ’’—How to prevent it.— Write for 

» tree copy of ** INFORMATION ” to SECRETARY, 
Anti-Socialist Union, 58 Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 








ee . . 
EALTHY, HAPPY, HOME-LOVING HUMANITY 
has a lot for which to thank TOM LONG tobacco. 





the promotion of international friendship are 
write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 


] EADERS interested in international affairs and in 


invited to 
9 Arlington St., 


MEDICAL 











YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
y tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—T. S. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697.) 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





CASTLE _ SCHOOL, BARNARD 


ARNARD 
B CASTLE. 


HEADMASTERSHIP. 


The Headmastership of this Scnool, regulated by a 
Scheme of the Board of Education is VACANT conse- 
quent upon the resignation of the present Headmaster : 
and the Governors invite applications for the post. 

The —_ nt roll number of the School is 183, of whom 
118 are boarders. 

rhe Scheme provides that the Headmaster shall be a 
graduate of a University in the United Kingdom. 

Applicants must not be over 45 years of age. 

Salary £750 per annum rising to £1,000, 
house, and lighting. 

Duties to begin September Ist, 1935 

fen application forms, accompanied by 10 copies of 
net more than three recent testimonials, must be sent in 
to the undersigned on or before March Sth, 1935. They 
may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a 

stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 

W. INNES WATSON, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Barnard Castle 


with free 
rates 


S Newgate, 





VER Y¥ Or POERBTSHOUTH. 


CITY LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the position of CITY 
LIBRARIAN and CURATOR, at a salary of £550 p.a., 


rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of 
£600 p.a. Candidates must be under 45 years of age, 
and be qualified librarians, The appointment will be 


subject to the provisions of the Local Government and 
Other Officers Superannuation Act, 1922, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination, 

Forms of application may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom they should be returned, accompanied 
by copies of not more than three testimonials, and en- 
closed in sealed envelopes endorsed ** City Librarian and 
Curator,” not later than 10a.m., on MONDAY, the 
lith March, 1935. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, 
disqualification. 

Phe Guildhall, 

Portsmouth. 

February 22nd, 


ADY 


will be a 


F. J. SPARKS, 
‘Lown Clerk. 
1935. 





MARGARET HALL, OXFORD. 
Applications are invited for the position of RESIDENT 
BURSAR. The Bursar is responsible for the health 
of the students and the management of the staff. She 
is also responsible for the maintenance of the buildings 
and furniture and the household accounts. Commencing 
salary £250 to £300 according to qualifications.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL to 
whom applications should be sent before March 5th. 





COLDS AND NASAL CATARRH 


relieved and duration shortened by using soft, absorbent 


O 


ToInooo 


e and destroying. In cartcns of 50, 2s.; 500, 18s, 
chemists, or Post Free from (Dept. S.S.):— 


The Toinoco Hendkf. Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1 











TY Te 26; 


and 10% for 52. 


YIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST.—The 
KH Council of the G.P.D.S.T. invite applications for 
the posts of Head Mistress at the Belvedere School, 
Liverpool, and Shrewsbury High School, severally. They 
must be delivered not later than March 8th next to the 
Secretary of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 8.W.1, 
from whom particulars as to the form of appl ion 
should be previously obtained. The duties of the New 
Head Mistresses will begin in September, 1935. 









EWNHAM COLLEGE, 
“AP POINTMENT OF A PART-TIME 
IN MODERN HISTOR a. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
LECTURER 


The Council of Newnham ‘College will proceed in 
the Easter Term to the appointment of a resident 
part-time Lecturer (woman) in Modern (not Mediaeval) 
History, the appointment to take effect at the beginning 
of the Michaelmas Term, 1935. The work will include 
about eight hours’ supervision in modern: historical 
subjects. including the History of Political Thought, 
and will therefore allow ample time for research. Experi- 
ence of University teaching and of research are desirable. 
Applications should reach the Secretary to the PRINCIPAL, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, by March 2Ist, 1935, 
and should be accompanied by three copies of not 
more than three testimonials and the names of two 
referees. Details regarding tenure, salary and pension 
may be obtained from the Secretary to the Principal. 





ue BIR —" HAM SOCIETY FOR THE CARE 
F INVALID CHILDREN. 
65, Elm Road, BOURNVILLE. 
WANTED, an understudy for post of SECRETARY. 
Must be over 24 years, and under 30. Post not purely 


secretarial; ability to manage parents and children impor- 
tant. In 
* What 


question 
training 


must 
Salary 


answer 
while 


applicants 
child ?”” 


applying 
is a naughty 





AGENCIES 





SCHOLASTIC 


YCHOOLS 
Ss TU 


and reliable 


GIRLS 





FOR ) 
Ms. 


TORS FOR 


BOYS AN 
ALL EXA 


Prospectuses information forwarded fre¢ 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& JI. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 


5OD3 





SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


Parents and Guardians can obtain reliable 
and disinterested advice gratis by sending 
full particulars of requirements to: 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 


| 
| SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, LID., | 
| 61 Conduit Street, London, W.1 | 
| Founded 1901 s$ Tel.: REGent 0301 | 
lines). j 


EVERY ENQU ~~ RECEIVES INDIVIDUAL 
PTE 


TION. 


| | 
| Publishers a “ SC HOOLS ” complete 1 
| Directory, price 3/3 by Post. | 
| “JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” 

| 


guide J 
1/- monthily. | 


to examinations, ete., 











LECTURES 
Or 





dill Saiiadinlig PA LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on on “ DIE BEDEUTUNG 
DES REGISSEURS FUR DIE DEUTSCHE BUHNE 
IM KOS Y JAHRHUNDERT” will be given by 
PROF. L EOPOL D JESSNER (late General Director of 
the Berlin State Theatres and Principal of the State 
School of Dramatic Art) at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, 
W.C. 2) on TUESDAYS, FEBRUARY 26th, MARCH 5th 
and 12th, at { ‘* the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Prof. H. Atkins, D.Lit., M.A., Pro- 
fessor of German in the ‘thie. 











A Course of three lectures on “LE THEATRE EN 
*RANCE AU MOYEN-AGE " will be given by PROF. 

JSTAVE, COHEN (Professeur de littérature frangaise 
Moyen-Age 4 I’ Université de Paris) at UNIVERSITY 
COL LEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
MARCH 4th, 6th and Sth, at 5.30 p.m. At the First 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. L. M. Brandin, 








Ph.D., M.A., L.-és-L., Fielden Professor of French and 
Romance Philology in the University. Lantern illus- 
trations. 








‘BEOWULF ” will 


A Course of three lectures on 
M.A. (Lecturer in 


be given by RITCHIE GIRVAN, 
English Language in “Glasgow University), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
W.C. 1), on MARCH 7th, 8th and 11th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the First Lecture oer Chair will be taken by Dr. 
. H. Smith, Ph.D., M. 
ADMISSION FREE, 


ea 


TICKET 
INSLEY, 


Wrrnout 
Ss. J. W 





rs idemic Registrar 





Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach 
. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


THE SPECTATOR Office, 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


—_, BE DFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

EGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-President, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
cymunastices. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £1635 per annum.—For 
noneer tus apply SECRETARY. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES’ 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pubtie School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

















entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 
LAN SCHOOL. BRIGHTON. 


ee 


An Examination for Scholars hips and Exhibitions 
for girls under 14 wilk be held in May, 1935. Papers will 
be worked at the candidate’s home or school, and eandi- 
dates qualifying on these will be asked to come to 
Roedean for further Examination. The status and title 
of Scholar and Exhibitioner and a minimum grant of 
£30 a year will be awarded purely on grounds of merit. 
Awards may be inereased up to a maximum value of 
£150 a vear on satisfactory evidence of need for assistance. 
Particulars and forms of application from the SECRETARY. 
Last day of entry March 31st. 


YT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. 





ANDREWS, FIFE. 


, The Council offer for competition in May FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100, £80, £70 
and £60, tenable for four years at St. Leonards School, 


by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full fees. 
The examination will take place this year on May 14th, 
15th and 16th. 

Preference will be given to daughters of professional! 
men or of Officers of H1.M. Services. Candidates mus 
be under 15 years of age on September 30th, 1935. 

Particulars and entry forms can be had on application 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


AND COLLEGE 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


| EYS 
ce — 

Examinations will be held in March and in June ‘or 
the award of the following SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EXHIBITIONS: Six of £100 a year: two of £75 
two of £50 and four of between £25 and £40 a year.— 
Further information may be obtained from the Bursar. 


CHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 





k°" NT COLLEGE, C anterbary. 
looking Canterbury. racing sea air. 
Swimming bath. Fresh fruit daily 
attention.—Apply, SECRETARY. 


—On high ground, over- 
Fine playing 
fields. Maximum 
individual! 








ONB RIDGE SCHOOL: SCHOLARSHIPS EX- 
AMINATION on June 4th to 7th, 1935. Entries 
close May 18th, 1935. The ‘following will be offered: 
For boys under 14 on June Ist, 1935, two New Judd 
Scholarships of £100 p.a. each, two New Judd Scholarships 
of £80 p.a. each, and five or six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling the holder to exemption from payment of 
the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 p.a. For boys under 15 
on June Ist, 1935, the Judd Scholarship of £40 p.a. The 
total fees for a Boarder at the School are £141 15s. p.a 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the Head 








Master, The School House, Tonbridge. 
HE IVY HOUSE, BUSHEY, HERTS.—Boys 
Preparatory School. Ages 5-14. Exceptional 


situation within easy reach of town. Attractive varied 
and liberal diet. Aim: to develop ability on a basis 
of sound character and physique Prospectus trom 
H[EAD-MASTER. 





TELLINGTON 





SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 

moderate fees. Five Houses 
Modern equipment, (ireat 
Science Laboratories, 
Bath and Gym- 


School with 
Junior House. 
Hall with adjacent Classrooms, 
Engineering Workshops, Swimming 
nasium. Chapel dedicated in 1931. 

Beautiful grounds and ideal situation. Preparation 
for all careers. Leaving Scholarships for the Univer- 
sities. O.T.C. Splendid health record. Full charge 
taken of boys from abroad. Entrance Scholarships in 
June. A certain number of Bursaries is also offered 
to promising boys, sons of Professional men of limited 
means. Full particulars from the SECRETARY, Wellington 
School, Somerset. 


Public 
including 








FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


second-hand books on every 
free on mentioning your 


119-125 CHARING CROSSRD., LONDON, W.C.2 


5660 (10 lines). 





subject. 
interests. 


New and 
Catalogues 


Gerrard 





Telephone: 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. TOURS WANTED TO PURCBASE 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 





YRIC WRITERS.—The Melody King sets approved 
lyrics to music. —CARRINGTON Briaas, Leven, Yorks. 





M*:: TYPED. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbons 2d. 
Expert work. DUPLICATING a speciality, 
moderate a 4 Taviton Street, 
London, W.C. 


Miss HARPER, 





\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
£10 SHORT STORY PRIZE.—Entry form free. 
Authors’ MSS. (every kind) placed.—Cam- 


BRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 8 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2 











ART EXHIBITIONS 





OW WALT, DISNEY 
his Animated Cartoons 

also Paintings by ERNEST and Dop PROCTER, A.R.A. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6 daily. 


MAKES 











INVESTMEN 





S AND LOANS 





RIVATE ADVANCES WITHOUT SECURITY.— 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD., 8 Clifford Street, New 
Lond Street, London, W.1. Regent 5983. 





ROMPT LOANS 4} per cent. net yearly on Life 
Interests, Life Incomes, Reversions, Property «4 
Wills or Deeds. —T. W. ELLA, 150 Regent Street, W. 





Ww lend £25 to £5,000 on note of hand alone without 
any security.—E. C. LEAR, Ltp., 57 Cheapside, 
London, E.C.2. (’Phone: City 5804 and 4532.) 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
* is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins 2s. 4d. 4s, 4d. 6s. 6d. 8s, 6d. 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 











J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
103 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
FOREIGN HOTELS 
OSSA, SPANISH MEDITERRANEAN SEA, of 


_ overwhelming beauty. German-Swiss house, modern 
sanitation, full board Ptas. 12 (6s. 6d.) day.—Write to 
CASA STEYER, Tossa de Mar, Gerona, Spain. 


 ahtted AND THE HOLY LAND.—Private escorted 
“4 party leaves March 11th. Overland ; finest hotels 
and travel: 134 gns. inclusive-—Write LESLIE LING, 
F.R.G.S., Chalkwell Towers, Westcliff-on-Sea. 








CINEMAS 





ACADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxford Street. Gerrard 29381. 





WILLY FORST’S Viennese Sensation of Europe 
“MASKERADE” (A) 
with PAULA WESSELY. 
Also “BREAKERS AHEAD” (U). 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285). 
“4: THE SLUMP IS OVER (U). WINGS OVER EVERESE; 
DisNEY’s 3 LITTLE PiGs; JOIE DE VIVRE. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&ec., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of Vhe Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2$°% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5°% for 13, 74° for 26 and 10% for 52. 





IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is a shave with the 

“L BALL RAZOR. Makes shaving a real pleasure. 

7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d., post free.—K, L. SALOMONSEN 
& Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 








UNIX 


book uniis are 
simple and pur- 
poseful, in any 
grouping very good 
to look upon. 
endlessly extensible, 
_ Phoenix, 





are infinitely flexible, 
Details co. 


They | I e 
restrained in price. 








London, W.C. 


66 Chandos Sireet, 


Go D, JEWELS, DIAMONDS, Required.—Highes 
KK Prices in London for OLD GOLD (£7 02.), OLD 
JEWELLERY, Emeralds, Pearls, Sovereigns, Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Coins, Gold Dental Plates, Antique Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, dc. Large or small quantities. Cash of 
offer at once.—BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond Street 
(facing Brook Street), London, W. 1. May, 0651, 





—————._., 
— 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


—___—_—____, 


HOLIDAY, 








N EARLY SPRING 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, 
Established 1878. 


4 


Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, CoMrort and 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC LIGHT BATHS. 
Write for Hlustrated Tariff. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly. partial board; 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Partic ulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. « c. water, 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RASC, 
llld, Guide from J, T, CULLEY, Manager. 





ROITWICH SPA—NORBURY HOUSE, a brand 
new hotel in a country house with the service of a 
good Continental hotel, near baths, Perfect comfort and 
cuisine. 
Every facility is provided for taking the cure, 
Te Droitwich 173. 





NDINBURGH.—The~ ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
YCrescent. Tgms.: ‘* Melcrest,’”’ Edinburgh. ‘Tel. 31295, 





ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing. 
Homely guest house on Downs, overlooking Worthing. 
Extensive views.—MISSES HALF. Tel.; Swandean 112, 





N PATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
\ Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


Country, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English 


Ask for Dese me oh List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
TELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S R E it KESHMEN T HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


P. R.A. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarte rs, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey 
Apply for List ‘* S.,”’ stating requirements, to “ SURREY 
TRUST,’  boadential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildtord. 
-THE LODGE, 1 St. 
Room and Breakiast, 
With 





THERE to stay in London. 

NV George’s Square, 8.W. 1. 

5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). 
dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 

















RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





"THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. . In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
Jeature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). —HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
BUTTERMERE.—-VICTORIA GOLF. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVE RSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.— COUNTY 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY. PWLLYCHI ROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 


DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 





BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 





Trinted in Great Britain by Ww. 


No. 


SPEAIGHT AND “SONS, Lzp., 98 nk 99 ) Fetter Lane, 
99 Gower Street, 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus) —GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD. 
GLASGOW.--MORKE’S, India Street 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON. —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths)—LOCH RANNOCH 





LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT 


LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROY a. VICTORIA, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 
CLIFTON. Welbeek St.,” W. 1. 
U ee SE IRVICES, 98, 102 Cromwell 


W.C. 1. 


es 


Rd., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.— FOLE . ARMS 
MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M ANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEV 
—ROYAL M aK IN 





OBAN.— MS ry AT WESTERN. 

TATION HOTEL. 
PAR (Cor Mies —ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

ERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL aby E. 
PORTREE (lIsle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. ea RWICK BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
R 2OW. ARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (C ornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURTE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMs. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr. ).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SKYE (Scotland).—F LODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALE 
—HESKETH coca iy DRO Hote: 

SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk)—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WY\ rts 
STROUD (nr.), eae Common.— BEAR IN 
TAMWORTH (Statis.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopste ignton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
TORQUAY.—HOW DEN cou R' r PRIVATE, 

—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR, 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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